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NATURAL AFFECTIONS. 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 





SuHAKSPEARE. 


I love the trees, the forest trees, 
Waving their heads on high ; 

For, as their leaves fall by the breeze, 
They tell us all must die! 


I love the flowers, the summer flowers, 
Of every hue and shade, 

Tho’ bright from showers, in winter hours, 
They tell us all must fade. 


I love the streams, the fair blue streams, 
Which through the valley stray : 

Their sparkling gleams, like morning dreams— 
Like us they pass away. 


I love the field, the fresh green field, 
With verdant carpet spread ; 

To earth we yield, when death hath sealed 
The weary, wo-worn head. 


I love the sea, the boundless sea, 
The dark, unfathomed deep ; 

Home of the free! the grave we see 
Where thousand treasures sleep. 


I love the stars, the evening star, 
Which lights the etherial dome ; 

Though seasons war, it shines afar, 
And guides us to our home. 


I love the moon, the shining moon, 
Its gift—the silver light ; 
Though pale at noon, the day's last boon 
To cheer the waning nightgee 
I love the sun, the glorious sun, 
From Heaven, the high bequest ; 
The day is done, its race is run, 
Like it we sink to rest. 


Like it to rise—to rise again 
In realms beyond the sky, 

Where free from pain, we shall there reign ; 
Then who would fear to die ? 


Trees, flowers, and streams—fields, stars, and sea, 
To natures changes true ; 

Emblems to all mortality, 
Omnipotent to view. 


K. H. 


; —_>—- 
LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF CELEBRATED ROBBERS. 


The Laves and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in all parts of the World. By 
C. Mac Farlane, Esq., Author of “ Constantinople in 1829,” and the -‘ Ro- 
mance of Italian History.” 2vols. London, 1833. Bull ; Andrews. 

Mr. Mac Farlane most truly observes, that “ there are few subjects that in- 
terest us more generally than the adventures of robbers and banditti. In our 
infancy they awaken and rivet our attention as much as the best fairy tales ; and 
when our happy credulity in all things is wofully abated, and our faith in the 
supernatural fled, we still retain our taste for the adventurous deeds and wild 
lives of brigands. Neither the fulness of years nor the maturity of experience 
and worldly wisdom can render us insensible to tales of terror such as fascinated 
our childhood, nor preserve us from a ‘ creeping of the flesh’ as we read or listen 
to the narrative containing the daring exploits of some robber-chief, his wonder- 
ful address, his narrow escapes, and his prolonged crimes, seated by our own 
peaceful hearth.” 

This taste will be amply gratified by a perusal of these volumes, which are full 
of perilous adventure, hair-breadth escapes, and shocking murders ; and we have 
only to entreat that our readers will not peruse the remainder of this column till 
after dark, that they may have the full benefit of the horrors we are about to lay 
before them. 

The Bandit's Test.—‘“ A young man, who had been several years an outlaw, 
on the violent death of the chief of the troop he belonged to, aspired to be Capo- 
bandito in his stead. He had gone through his noviciate with honour, he had 
shewn both cunning and courage in his calling as brigand, but the supremacy of 
the band was disputed with him by others, and the state of the times bade the 
robbers be especially careful as to whom they elected for their leader. He must 
be the strongest-nerved fellow of the set! The ambitious candidate offered to 
give any, even the most dreadful proof of his strength of nerve; and a monster 
among his companions proposed he should go to his native village and murder a 
young girl to whom he had been formerly attached. ‘I will do it,’ said the ruf- 
fian, who at once departe® on his infernal mission. 'When he reached the vil- 
lage, he dared not present himself, having begun his crimes there by murdering 
a comrade: he skulked behind an old stone fountain, outside of the village, until 
near sunset, when the women came forth with their copper vases on their heads 
to get their supplies of water at the fountain. 
gossipping with the rest. He 
afraid of pursuit, and wanted, 


His mistress came carelessly 
could have shot her with his rifle, but he was 
besides, time to secure and carry off a bloody 
trophy. He therefore remained quiet, only hoping that she might loiter behind 
the rest. She, however, was one of the first to balance her vessel of water on 
her head, and to take the path to the village, whither all the gossips soon follow- 
ed her. What was now to be done? He was determined to go through the 
ordeal and consummate the hellish crime. A child went by the fountain whistling 
He laid down his rifle, so as not to alarm the little villager ; and presenting him- 
self to him, gave him the reliquary he had worn round his neck for years, and 
which was wel! known to his mistress, and told him to run with it to her, and 
tell her an old friend desired to speak with her at the fountain The child took 
the reliquary, and a piece of silver which the robber gave him on his vowing by 
the Madonna to say nothing about the matter in the village before one hour of 
the night, and ran on to the village. The robber then retired behind the old 


fountain, taking his rifle in his hand, and keeping a sharp look out, lest his mis- 


tress should betray him, or not come alone. But the affectionate girl, who might 


have loved him still, in spite of his guilt, who might have hoped to render him 
succor on some urgent need, or, perhaps, to hear that he was penitent and anx- 
10us to return to society, went alone and met him at the fountain, where, as the 


bells of the village church were tolling the Ave Maria, her lover met her, and | 


stabbed her to the heart! The monster then cut off her head, and ran away 
with it to join the brigands, who were obliged to own, that after such a deed and 
such a proof as he produced, he was worthy to be their chief.” 

Hungarian Horse-dealer.—*“ On the third night after his departure from Vien 
na, he stopped at a quiet inn, situated in the suburbs of a small town. He had 
never been there before, but the house was comfortable, and the appearance 
of the people about it respectable. Having first attended to his tired horse, he 
sat down to supper with his host and family During the meal, he was asked 


Lenee he on ned cot } , lj 
whence h me, and when he had said from Vienna, ali present were anxi 


is to 


| what business had carried him to Vienna. 


| only let me touch him !’ 


| know the news. The dealer told them all he knew. The host then inquired 
He told them he had been there to 
sell some of the best horses that were ever taken to that market. When he 
heard this, the host cast a glance at one of the men of the family who seemed 
to be his son, which the dealer scarcely observed then. but which he had reason 
to recall afterwards. When supper was finished, the fatigued traveller requested 
to be shewn to his bed. The host himself took upalight, and conducted him 
across a little yard at the back of the house to a detached building, which con- 
tained two rooms, tolerably decent for an Hungarian hostel. In the inner of 
these rooms was a bed, and here the host left him to himself. As the dealer 
: threw off his jacket and loosened the girdle round his waist where his money was 
deposited, he thought he might as well see whether it was all safe. According- 
ly, he drew out an old leathern purse that contained his gold, and then a tattered 
parchment pocket-book that enveloped the Austrian bank notes, and finding that 
both were quite right, he laid them under the bolster, extinguished the light, 
and threw himself on the bed thanking God and the saints that had carried 
him thus far homeward in safety. He had no misgiving as to the cha- 
racter of the people he had fallen amongst to hinder his repose, and the 
poor dealer was very soon enjoying a profound and happy sleep. He 
might have been in this state of beatitude an hour or two, when he was 
disturbed by a noise like that of an opening window, and by a sudden 
rush of cool night air; on raising himself on the bed, he saw peering through an 
open window which was almost immediately above the bed, the head and shoul- 
ders of a man, who was evidently attempting to make his ingress into the room 
that way’ Asthe terrified dealer looked, the intruding figure was withdrawn, 
and he heard a rumbling noise, and then the voices of several men, as he thought, 
close under the window. The most dreadful apprehensions, the more horrible as 
they were so sudden, now agitated the traveller, who, scarcely knowing what he 
did, but utterly despairing of preserving his life, threw himself under the bed. 
He had scarcely done so, when the hard breathing of aman was heard at the open 
window, andthe next momenta robust fellow dropped into the room, and after 
staggering across it, groped his way by the walls to the bed. Fear had almost 
deprived the horse dealer of his senses, but yet he perceived that the intruder, 
| whoever he might be, was drunk. There was, however, slight comfort in this, 
| for he might only have swallowed wine to make him the more desperate, and the 
| traveller was convinced he had heard the voicesof other men without, who 
might climb into the room to assist their brother villain in case any resistance 
|; should be made. His astonishment, however, was great and reviving when he 

heard the fellow throw off his jacket on the floor, and then toss himself upon the 

bed under which he lay. Terror, however, had taken too firm a hold of the tra- 

veller to be shaken off at once,—his ideas were too confused to permit his ima- 
gining any other motive for such a midnight intrusion on an unarmed man with 





property about him, save that of robbery and assassination, and he lay quiet | 


where he was until he heard the fellow above him snoring with all the sonorous- 

ness of a drunkard. Then, indeed, he would have left his hiding place, and gone 
‘to rouse the people in the inn to get another resting-place instead of the bed of 
| which he had been dispossessed in so singular a manner; but, just as he came 
; to this resolution, he heard the door of the outer room open—then stealthy steps 
cross it—then the door of the very room he was in was softly opened, and two 
| men, one of whom was the host and the other his son, appeared on its threshhold. 
‘ Leave the light where it is,’ whispered the host, ‘ or it may disturb him and give 
| us trouble.’ “ There is no fear of that,’ said the younger man, also in a whis- 
| per, ‘we are two to one ; he has nothing but a little knife about him—he is dead 
asleep, too! hear how he snores!’ ‘Do my bidding,’ said the old man sternly ; 
| ‘would you have him wake and rouse the neighbourhood with his screams!’ Asit 
| was, the horror-stricken dealer under the bedcould scarcely suppress a shriek, but 
he saw that the son left the light in the outer room, and then, pulling the door 


murderers glide to the bedside, and then heard a rustling motion as of arms de- 
scending on the bed-clothes, and a hissing, and then a grating sound, that turned 
his soul sick, for he knew it came from knives or daggers penetrating to the heart 
or vitals of a human being like himself, and only a few inches above his own 
body. 
nied by a moan. Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent by an increase 
of weight caused by one or both the murderers throwing themselves upon it, 
until it pressed on the body of the traveller. ‘There was an awful silence for a 
moment or two, and then the host said, ‘he is finished—I have cut him across 
the throat—take the money, I saw him put it under his bolster.’ ‘I have it, here 
it is,’ said the son: ‘a purse and a pocket-book.’ The traveller was then re- 
lieved from the weight that had oppressed him almost to suffocation ; and the 
assassins, who seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the room, took up the 
light and disappeared altogether from the apartment. No sooner were they fair- 
ly gone, than the poor dealer crawled from under the bed, took one desperate leap, 
and escaped through the little window by which he had seen enter the unfortunate 
wretch, who had evidently been murdered in his stead. He ran with all his speed 
into the town, where he told his horrid story and miraculous escape to the night- 
watch. The night-watch conducted him to the burgomaster, who was soon 
aroused from his sleep, and acquainted him with all that had happened. In less 
than half an hour from the time of his escape from it, the horse-dealer was again 


silence. In the house all seemed as still as death ; but as the party went round 
to the stables they heard anoise cautioning the rest to surround the inn and the 
outhouses, the magistrate, with the traveller and some half-dozen armed men, 
ran tothe stable-door; this they opened, and found within the host and his son 
digging agrave. The first figure that met the eyes of the murderers was that of 
the traveller. The effect of this on their guilty souls was too much to be borne ; 
they shrieked, and threw themselves on the ground; and though they were im- 
mediately seized by hard griping hands of real flesh and blood, and heard the 


murderers, it was some minutes ere they could believe that the figure of the tra- 
veller that stood among them was other thana spirit. It was the hardier villain, 
the father, who, on hearing the stranger's voice continuing in conversation with 
the magistrate, first gained sufficient command over himself to raise his face 
from the earth; he saw the stranger still pale and haggard, but evidently un- 
hurt. the murderer’s head spun round confusedly ; but, at length rising, he said 
to those who held him, ‘ Let me see that stranger nearer; let me touch hin— 
The poor horse-dealer drew back in horror and disgust 
‘ You may satisfy him in this,’ said the magistrate, ‘he is unarmed and unnerved, 
and we are here to prevent his doing you harm.’ On this the traveller let 
the host approach him, and pass his hand over his person, which, when he had 





done, the villain exclaimed, ‘ 1 am no murderer! Who says I am a murderer?’ 
‘ That shall we see anon,’ said the traveller, who led the way to the detached 
apartment, followed by the magistrate, by the two prisoners, and all the party 
which had collected in the stable on hearing what passed there. Both father and 
son walked with considerable confidence into the room; but when they saw by 
the lamps the night-watch and others held over it, that there was a body covered 


| with blood, lying upon the bed, they cried out, ‘ How is this! who is this!’ and 
rushed together to the bed-side. The lights were lowered; their rays fell full 
| upon the ghastly face and bleeding throat of a young man. At the sight, the 
younger of the murderers turned his head, and swooned in silence ; but the fa- 


ther, uttering a shriek so loud, so awful, that one of the eternally damned alone 
might equal its effect, threw t 


fon the be« 


himse , and on the gashed and b 


dy bo 
dy, and murmuring in his throat, ‘My son! I have killed mine own son" also 
found a temporary relief from the horrors of his situation in insensibility. The 
next minute the wretched hostess, who was innocent of all that had passed, and 
who was, without knowing it, the wife of a murderer, the mother of a murder 


partially after them, to skreen the rays of the lamp from the bed, he saw the ttwo | 


This was followed by one sudden and violent start on the bed, accompa- | 


voices of the magistrate and their friends and neighbours, denouncing them as | 


IS 
and the mother of a murdered son—of a son killed by a brother and a faiher, ran 
to the apartment, and would have increased tenfold its already insupportable hor- 

_ rors by entering there, had she not been prevented by the honest townspeople. 
She had been roused from sleep by the noise made im the stable, and then by her 
husband's shriek, and was now herself shrieking and frantic carried back into the 

inn by main force. The two murderers were forthwith bound and carried to the 

| town gaol, where, on the examination, which was made the next morning, it ap- 
| peared from evidence that the person murdered was the youngest son of the land- 

‘ lord of the inn, and a person never suspected of any crime more serious than ha- 

| bitual drunkenness ; that instead of being in bed, as his father and brother had be- 

| lieved him, he had stolen out of the house, and joined a party of carousers in the 
| town: of these boon companions, all appeared in evidence; and two of them de- 
| posed that the deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, and dreading his father's 

_ wrath, should he rouse the house in such a state, and at that late hour, had said 

| to them, that he would get through the window into the little detached apart- 

| ment, and sleep there, as he had often done before, and that they two had accom- 

' panied him, and assisted him to climb to the window. The deceased had reached 

| the window once, and as they thought would have got safe through it, but drunk 

' and unsteady as he was, he slipped back; they had then some difficulty im induc- 
ing him to climb again, for, in the caprice of intoxication, he said he would rather 

| go sleep with one of his comrades. However, he had at last effected his evtrance; 
| and they, his two comrades, had gone to their respective homes. The wretched 
criminals were executed a few weeks after the commission of the crime. They 
| had confessed every thing, and restored to the horse-dealer the gold and the pa- 
per-money thev had concealed, and which had led them to do adeed so much more 
atrocious than even they had contemplated.” 


—_— 


SPEECHIFYING. 


What a horrid thing it is to make speeches! What a vile custom js that of 
drinking healths! We have no objection to pledging the ladies, God bless ‘em! 
during the ceremony of dinner—providing they are not present in an overwhelm- 
ing majority : no, we can elongate our necks, and smile and bow as bewitchingly 
as the best of ‘em; but, for that horrible fashion of teasting one another when 
the ladies are in the drawing-room, and making speeches on the strength of it, 
we have the most thorough abhorrence. In a general way, we are no fools—at 
| least, in our own opinion: we have frequently pozed the parson on the subject of 
| Catholic Emancipation, and dumb-founded the doctor in metaphysics: we have 
| battled with the squire for an hour together about the “ poor allotment system,” 
| and have talked down his lady herself on the importance of feminine patronage 

in advancing the prosperity of British manufacture. In addition to this, we are 
| proud to write ourselves Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, and a poetical cor- 





| respondent of the Gentleman's Magazine. Notwithstanding all these advantages, 
however, no sooner have we unseated ourselves to return thanks at a public din- 
| ner for the honour conferred upon us by drinking our healths, and so forth, than 
every faculty appears to forsake us—<lecanters, glasses, candles, snuff-boxes, 
seem to swim beforepour eyes, and in a very short time our own head appears to 
eatch the infectiui, and \o be swimming off amongst. them. We can-feebfur e 
| poor distressed bird who is charmed beneath the gaze of the basilisk ; but O! what 
jis that to the horrid fascination of a whole tableful of eyes, your own face burning 
the while to such a degree, that you feel you must be looking very, very red! 
Such an ordeal is not to be borne ; at least, we cannot bear it: and rather than 
subject ourselves to such a disagreeable predicament, we have forsworn public 
dinners altogether. 
The last time I attended a scene of this kind was at the little town of B—, a 
parliamentary borough which had lately achieved its independence, by sending up 
| a member of its own, and suffering a neighbouring lord to send up another. My 


friend, the Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, was the independent champion and 
| successful thirdsman; and, being at his house during the time of the election 
feast, I was urged to attend. In vain did I plead my hatred of public banquetting 
scenes ; in vain did I represent my total ignorance of the company who would be 
| assembled, and the topics which were likely to be discussed: the independent 
champion would have no nay—go I must, and go I should: and consequently ga 
I did. 

“ Well,” thinks I, “it’s nothing but a little, pottering, country town, after all, 
and perhaps they won't drink my health. If they do, | can easily prepare myself 
by writing out a neat little speech, and getting it by beart before I go.” Accor- 
dingly I feigned headache that very evening, and, retiring to my chamber, com- 
| posed the following impromptu. ‘*Gentlemen—unaccustomed though I am to 
public speaking, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could 
consent to remain silent at the present moment—a moment, suffer me to add, 
that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my existence But, gentlemen, 
after the eloquent speech we have just heard, it would be irrelevant in me to at- 
tempt a lengthened harangue on any subject—much less such an unworthy one 
as the humble individual before you. Gentlemen, I congratulate you from the 
bottom of my heart on the conquest you have this day met to celebrate; and 
though I have not known you long, I hope the friendship thus auspiciously begun 
will continue long to flourish. Gentlemen, I beg leave to return you my most 


, sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in drinking my health, and, gen- 
at the murderous inn with the magistrate, anda strong force of the horror- | tlemen, I beg leave to drink all your very good healths.” 
stricken inhabitants and the night-watch, who had all run thither in the greatest | 


Before I got into bed that night, I could repeat the whole of this little address, 
with proper accent and action, having carefully practised the latter before the 
large swing dressing-glass. 1 had also arranged a little bit of by-play to assist 
the declaration ; which was, at the cue, ‘‘ humble individual before you,” to take 


| up my snuff-box,—at “met to celebrate,” to take a pinch of the titillating mix- 
| ture,—at “ conntinue to flourish,’ to put the Lox down again,—and during the 


last sentence, to take up my wine-glass, and toss it over standing, by way of a 
grand finale. This, I thought, would have a fine effect upon the “worthy and 
independent,” and I meant to show by it, that I was quite at my ease, and to 
persuade them, if possible, that nothing was more common than for me to be 
toasted, and to return thanks in a public assembly. Delighted with my prowess, 
I went to bed: I tried my speech over again between the sheete—nay, I dilated 
upon it—I went into the slavery question, and took a slight glance at the corn 
laws; lamented the ponderosity of the national debt, and concluded with a dia- 
tribe against Indian monopoly. In short, I felt as if the gift of oratory had mira- 
culously fallen upon me: I had serious thoughts of speaking from the inn window, 


and perhaps of proposing myself as the antagonist of the nominee candidate, who 


still sat for the neighbouring peer. Slumber sealed my eyelids: but I was still 
speechifying. I seemed to be in a large assembly, and I got up to return thanks, 
But as soon as [ had commenced speaking, the company began to leave the room 
—they departed to a man—rows of empty chairs alone were left to confront me, 
A change came over the spirit of my dream—the chair backs were transformed 
into swing dressing-glasses, and in each of them I saw some horrible shadow, a 
caricature ‘eness of myself, mocking my motions. My horror was intense—I 
awoke—my whole frame was in a state of feverish excitement. But I recollected 
myself—composed my scattered thoughts, and reflected how very silly it was to 
think so much about @ matter of such insignificance. I went to sleep again, and 
dreampt no more 





In the morning I awoke with a slight headache—I sat up in bed—rubbed my 


eyes—looked at my watch—and gaped. ‘ Gentlemen,” said I, ‘unaccustomed 
though [ am to public speaking, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a 
Briton if I could suffer myself to remain silent at the present moment—a mo- 
ment, suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my exist- 
ence.” And | we through my speech without making 4 sige lander But 
the dreamy determinations of the preceding evening had very ib a ' 
aspect during t t t, the inn window scene wa | ) i I 
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dressed, repeating my speech over and over again: in fact, the words had taken 
such hold of me that I could not help'myself.. Like the burden of an old song 
that gets into one’s head, and keeps possession of our tongue in spite of our teeth, 





the words of. my address -were constantly intruding themselves, and I often found | 


myself in the middle of the speech before’I was at all aware of what I° was 
about. : 

Unfortunately all my sentiments seemed determined to take one arrangement ; 
and I hardly need say, that was the arrangement of my speech. Like those figures 
of pasteboard which have but one head common to all, my ideas would admit of 
but one form of expression: and the worst of it was that I remained unconscious 
of the circumstance till it was too late to rectify it. 

«Will you take an egg, Mr. W.?” kindly asked the Honourable Mrs. Adol- 
phus Fitz Gun, at breakfast that morning. 

“Madam,” I replied, “unaccustomed though I am to taking eggs at breakfast, 
I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could consent to re- 
fuse your polite offer—may I trouble you for a spoon?” 

A little while after, Miss Julia Fitz Gun, the Honourable Ado!lphus’s youngest 
sister, made her appearance, bearing in her hand a richly bound album. 

“© Julia, dear!” cried Mrs. Fitz Gun, “let me show Mr. W. those pretty 
lines of your cousin Emily's: he is a judge in these matters, and I think will 
like them.” ’ 

“Madam,” said I, “may I request you to read them?” for I was busy with 
my egé. 

Mrs. Fitz Gun read the verses—and very pretty they were—and suggested to 
Miss Julia that she would get Mr. W. to give her a contribution, as he was well 
known to write poetry for the Gentleman's Magazine, and various other fashiona- 
ble periodicals. Miss Julia, of course, jumped at the suggestion. 

“Dear ladies,” I replied, “ after the eloquent lines we have just heard, it would 
be irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened composition un any subject, much 
less such an unworthy one as the humble individual before you.” 

“0! choose what subject you like!” cried both ladies at once. — 

“ Well, well,” I rejoined, “I beg leave to return you my most sincere thanks 
for the honour you have done me in asking me to write in your album, and some 
morning or other, I'll try what I can do.” 

“W.,” said Fitz Gun, pushing his coffee-cup aside—for he seldom begins to 
talk till he has finished feeding—* you have not changed your mind about the 
journey to B. to-day, I hope?” ae ' 

“My dear sir,” I replied, “unaccustomed though I am to dining in public, I 
should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could consent to remain 
at home on the present occasion ; and I congratulate you from the bottom of my 
heart on the conquest you are this day going to celebrate.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear old boy,” returned the honourable member, “ at 
two o'clock precisely we start. Till then you will please to excuse me, as I have 
got a thousand things to do in the interim.” 

The morning soon slipped away, and it was the hour todress. Tam not gene- 
rally long over my toilet, but that morning I took more time than ordinary ; for I 
had been giving the finishing touch to my speech. 

“ Hello, W.!" cried the Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, from the bottom of 
the stairs, “are you going tobe all day? Bless my soul, there will be no ladies 
at table!” 

« My dear fellow,” I replied, buttoning up my waistcoat as fast as I could, and 
feeling if I had got my pocket handkerchief, ‘I'll be with you in one moment— 
a moment, suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my 
existence.” AndI scampered down stairs, taking a jump over the last three, in 
order to exibit my agility to the ladies, who, with the Honourable Adolphus, were 
waiting in the hall. 

““W.,” said the member, “ Mrs. Fitz Gun and my sister have consented to 
accompany us as far as the hotel this morning; and as Julia cannot ride back- 
wards conveniently, and it would be awkward, you know, for me to stand up and 
bow to my worthy constituents retrogressively, as I may say ¥ 

‘« My dear fellow,” interrupted I, ‘say no more. Unaccustomed though I am 
to riding with my back to the horses, I should be unworthy the name of a man and 
a Briton, if I could suffer any one, much less a lady, to be inconvenienced by such 
an unworthy subject as the humble individual before you. Get in, for goodness 
sake !” 

I shall pass over our journey to the borough, our reception there, inn window 
speeches, turtle soup, roasted pigs, haunches of venison, and plum puddings ; and 
shall at once push forward to the “grace after meat.” It may be as well, how- 
ever, to remark that, as this period approached, all my former misgivings came 
upon me as strongly as ever. I tried over my speech every now and then, but 
even my perfection in that failed to dissipate my fears. The grace proceeded— 
“Non nobis Domini,” squealed the contralto—*‘ Non nobis Domino,” bawled the 
tenor—* Non nobis Dominum,” bellowed the bass. Alas! the terrible moment 
was approaching! a few more glasses of wine, and I should have to stand up at 
full length before a company of two hundred and seventy worthy and independent 
electors, all staring at me with their goggle eyes, and listening with their five 
hundred and forty ears. I began to tremble already. “The King—with three 
times three!” The toast was drunk, the band struck up the national anthem, 
and the two hundred and seventy independent electors shouted huzze, and de- 

scribed nine circles in the air with their empty glasses. ‘The Duke of York 
and the Army !”—(such things were in those days)—hip, hip, hip again, nine 
shouts, and as many rolls of the drum. ‘The Duke of Clarence and the Navy!” 

Straightway four and twenty of the two hundred and seventy honest and unbought 
burgesses began to tell the old anecdote of the deaf gentleman who inquired, 
“Who is the Duke of Clarence’s nerey ?”—thrice three gallant cheers, as before 
—tune, “ Rule, Britannia!” The vice-president now rose, and begged leave to 
propose a toast—it was “The Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, the victorious 
champion of freedom and independence.” ‘This was followed by nine times 
nine cheers, which, in my then situation, I would willingly have prolonged to 
nine times ninety—tune, of course, “‘ See the conq’ring hero!” Five gentlemen 
men, strenuous supporters of the true blue cause, were then swallowed, and re- 
turned thanks for the honour done them, &c. &c. all declaring how unaccustomed 
they were to public speaking, and the last of the number, a little, fierce looking 
man with sandy whiskers, fairly breaking down at the end of a double parenthe- 
sis. J was the next—‘“ Mr. W., your health!” sounded in all directions : and 
there I sat, “booing and booing,” right and left, front and rear, till my head 
seemed to grow loose upon my shoulders. I had entertained some thoughts of 
omitting the first sentence of my thanksgiving ; for I thought that, as five gentle- 
had already made use of almost the same words, it might appear second-hand : 
but then, the ‘man and the Briton!” I considered that the finest passage in 
my composition, and could not prevail on myself to give itup. ‘The toast had 
been honoured ; the bottle stood with me ; I filled my glass—nay, I made it run 
over—and I rose from my seat. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, ‘unaccustomed though I am to public speaking,” (and 
here I felt so little awed by my situation, that I thought I might indulge in a bit 
of a parenthesis,}—‘“ and I cannot feel ashamed of acknowledging what the 
great Addison—the immortal secretary of state’-—(here I began to get bewilder- 
ed)—“ the first scholar of his age, and author of the Spectator—at least of the 
greater part of it—was before me. Unaccustomed, I say, Gentlemen, though 
I am to public speaking, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton 
if I could consent to remain silent at the present time—a time, suffer me to add, 
that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my existence. But, Gentlemen, 
after the eloquent speech we have just heard,” (here all eyes were fixed upon the 
little, fierce-looking man in the sandy whiskers, and the little gentleman himself 
looked more fierce, and his whiskers looked more sandy than ever,) after the 
eloquent speech, I say,” (I hardly knew wi..:t I said,) “that we have just heard, 
it would be irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened harangue on any subject— 
much less such an uhworthy one as the individual before you.” (Here, in ac- 
cordance with my original plan, I went to take up my sruff-box; but, unfor- 
tunately, some neighbouring gentlemen were stimulating their olfactories with 
its contents, and, almost unconscious of what I did, I seized my wine-glass in- 
stead. My hand shook so terribly, however, that after spilling half the bumper, 
I was obliged to set it down again—and proceeded with my speech.) ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I congratulate you from the bottomest depths of my heart's core on the 
conquest you have this day met to celebrate ; and though I have not known you 
long, Gentlemen,—many of you not before this day—yet, I say, Gentlemen, I— 
I hope—when we meet again, I shall have known you longer. Gentlemen, I beg 
Yeave to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in 
‘drinking my very good health, and, Gentlemen—worthy and independent electors 
—I beg leave to drink all your very good healths.” 

Thank heaven it’s over! ejaculated I, as I flounced down on my chair again ; 
thank the immortal gods, I shall now remain unmolested till the end of the day ! 
I have not acted my part quite so well as I had expected, it is true ; but, at all 
events, not worse than others who have preceded me. I have done at least as 
well as the little, fierce-looking gentleman in the sandy whiskers. A weight ap- 
peared to have been taken off my mind: my soul seemed to expand. | felt as 
happy as Adam in Eden—my nervousness quite forsook me, and I looked forward 
to along evening of uninterrupted enjoyment. Alas! how frail are human hopes ! 
how uncertain all sublunary anticipations! I had scarcely finished my speech, 
the knuckles of the two hundred and seventy independent burgesses had not 
ceased to make the glasses dance upon the table, when I observed the little, 
fierce-looking man with the sandy whiskers get up from his seat, beckon to a 
friend, and leave the room. A waiter soon afterwards came in, and whispered 
to several of the company, who went out; and presently a second waiter came 
‘up to me, and informed me, in a low tone of voice, that a gentleman wished to 
speak to me in an adjoining apartment. 

“ With me!” | exclaimed, “there must be some mistake.” 

“No, sir; you are the gentleman, I’m certain.” 

Accordingly I got up from table. 
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“0, well! don’t be long!” said the M.P., and away I went. 
“ This way, sir—this way!” bawled the waiter, ushering me down a long, nar- 
1ow passage, on each side of whichywere doors with numbers on them, “ this is 
the room, sit, No. 37, facing the street ; if you should want anything, please to 
touch the bell, sir. Coming!” —_— 
T entered the room ; amd there, surrounded by a group of his friends, stood the 
little, fieree-looking man with the sandy whiskers. “Sir,” said he, addressing 
me with great impetuosity, ‘“‘ you have thought proper to expose me to the ridi- 
cule of a public table to-day by some indecent remarks on a speech of mine ; 
and I must beg your acceptance of that, (giving me a card,) in order that i may 
have an opportunity of explaining to you any part of that speech which you may 
not thoroughly comprehend. You understand me, sir?” 
“ My dear Mr. Edward Huggins,” said I, reading his name on the card, “T am 
astonished to perceive that you have so entirely misconstructed my meaning. 
I should be unworthy the name of a man anda Britonif I could harbour a thought 
of unkindness towards any individual whom I have had the pleasure to meet this 
day—a day, suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my 
existence.” 

While this was going forward in No. 37, facing the street, rumours of wars 
had got afloat in the dining-room, and as soon as they reached the ear of the 
Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, he hastened down the long, dark passage, to my 
assistance; accompanied by several gentlemen, anxious to restore harmony— 
or, perhaps, desirous of witnessing the sport. ‘They entered the room just as I 
had finished the sentence written above, and, inquiring into the cause of the 
disturbance, were made acquainted with the circumstances, of which the reader 
has already been informed. 

“Mr. Huggins,” exclaimed the honourable Adolphus, ‘‘ I consider the present 
affair as entirely my own; and though I am convinced that my friend, Mr. W., 
had no intention of giving offence in the remarks he made, yet I shall not hesi- 
tate to render you any satisfaction that you may think proper to require. It is 
not customary among gentlemen, however, to discuss these matters in a crowded 
room, (and he said this with peculiar emphasis,) but to-morrow morning I shall 
be happy to see you at Fitz Gun Place, when we can make every arrangement.” 

Three or four gentlemen, of whom I was one, now interfered to propose a 
reconciliation ; and Mr. Edward Huggins, whose tone had undergone a manifest 
change since the delivery of the honourable member's speech, declared that no 
one could be less anxious than he to interrupt the hilarity of the evening ; but 
he felt it to be a duty he owed to himself to notice the circumstance in the way 
he had done. However, as the gentleman (meaning myself) had declared he 
had no intention of giving him offence, he was bound to believe him, and should 
be satisfied with an apology. 

““My dear Mr. Huggins,” I exclaimed, ‘I apologize from the bottom of my 
heart—I should be unworthy the name of a man anda Briton if I could refuse 
you such a moderate request: and now, gentlemen, that we are all good friends 
again, let us return to the dining room to enjoy the triumph which we have this 
day met to celebrate. Mr. Huggins,”’ I continued, holding out my hand to him, 
“T have not known you long, but I hope the friendship thus auspiciously begun 
will long continue to flourish.” 

“Sir,” said he, shaking hands with me about as cordially as one may suppose 
a pugilistic champion to shake hands with a competitor for ‘the belt,’ “I am 
much obliged"to your offer, but before I can accept it, I must have a public ac- 
knowledgment of your sentiments ; the offence was public, and so must be the 
apology.” 

A public apology ! thought I—another speech!! Was ever mortal so mi- 
serably situated? Fitz Gun took advantage of my perplexity, and observed : 
“Mr. W. has, in my mind, made sufficient apology. No gentleman, I think, 
could require more.” Upon this, the little man in the red whiskers flew into a 
towering passion. It was as much as to say that he was no gentleman; and, let 
him teil Mr. Fitz Gun, he was as good a gentlemen as he (Mr. Fitz Gun) was; 
and, since he had thought proper to act as he had acted, he (Mr. Edward Hug- 
gins) would be d—d if he ever gave him another vote as long as he lived. He 
wouldn't forsake his colours, he said; he was born blue, and he would die blue; 
but, please God he was alive next election, and another candidate was to be 
found in all the three kingdoms, he would spend the last farthing he had in the 
world but that candidate should sit in parliament for the independent borough of 
B. At this. we all began to talk at once; and I couldn't, if I would, inform the 
reader of all that was said. Let it suffice that, after much humming and haw- 
ing, and eating of words on all sides, peace was restored ; Mr. Edward Huggins 
consented to forego the public apology, and we all marched in a body from No. 
37, facing the street, into the public room. Buta damp had been thrown over 
the pleasures of the evening that no wine could dissipate. Glees were sung, 
anecdotes were related, puns were let off, toasts were drank, and thanks were re- 
turned ; but the whole had that terrible heaviness which always accompanies fic- 
titious merriment. At least, if this were not the general feeling, it was mine ; 
and when a man’s own mind is jaundiced, it makes all the world look yellow. 
There was one consolation for me, ’tis true; I had no more speeches to make. 
But what is one consolation to so many annoyances? In vain did I attempt to 
rivet my attention to that pleasing recollection; the terrible vision of No. 37 
crowded upon me, and filled my imaginaticn. Not a word was uttered, not a joke 
cracked, but I could trace in it sume remote allusion to the adventures of that 
horrible chamber. 

I have said that toasts continued to be drank, and thanks returned. But I 
think I forgot to mention that, opposite to me at the dinner table sat the Reve- 
rend Mr. 'Tithepig, vicar of B., and chaplain to the Earl of C. This gentleman 
was a frequent visitor at Fitz Gun Place, and had been my antagonist in 
several discussions on West India slavery, Romish idolatry, the theory of 
comets, &c., in all which, I am proud to say, the strongest arguments—for we 
were too well matched to come to any decision—were always on my side. Well, 
this gentleman had been toasted, of course, and had made a speech as long as a 
sermon; and he was now on his legs to return thanks for the honour conferred 
upon Mrs. and the Misses Tithepig, whose highest gratification, he said, it had 
ever been to witness the brave struggles of independence, and was now to hail 
the glorious triumph of freedom’”—(Hear, hear!) “Before I sit down,” con- 
tinued the reverend gentleman, “I must beg leave te propose a toast. I shall 
not enter into a lengthened panegyric on the merits of a lady to whom I allude; 
for to those who know her the name will be its own eulogy, (Julia Fitz Gun, 
thinks I, no doubt,) and to those who do not, any commendation of mine would 
fall so far short of her deserts that I shail not attempt it. Gentlemen, I beg 
leave to propose the health of Mrs. W.” 

Mrs. W.! my wife! Good heavens, another speech! Pitt himself could 
not stand this. What should Ido? Unaccustomed as I was to public speaking, 
how could I get up at a moment's notice, and make an off-hand speech about my 
unfortunate wife, and feminine affairs! Bus there was no help for it; the Rev. 
Tithepig was aware of that, and a grin of fiendish triumph sat upon his counte- 
nance. It had long been evident, not only to me, but to the Honourable Adol- 
phus and Mrs. Fitz Gun, and Miss Julia, that the vicar owed me a grudge; and, 
as he could not vanquish me in the fair and open lists of argument, he took this 
plan of harassing me from his vantage ground of public declamation. What 
should I say? there was no time for consideration ; and if there had been, I had 
no power to make use of it in the arrangement of my thoughts. The table was 
silent—I had already taken more time than is usually allowed on such occasions, 
and I rose without hope. 

“ Gentlemen,” I began, ‘I rise in embarrassed circumstances—to return you 
my most cordial and heartfelt acknowledgements for the honour you have done 
me—that is, my wife—or rather, suffer me to say, both of us—in drinking her 
very good health. If she were here herself, gentlemen, she would thank you 
from the bottom of her heart ; for, unacustomed though she is to public speak- 
ing, she would be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if she could suffer 
herself to remain silent on the present oceasion—which—which, gentlemen— 
worthy and independent electors—you have met this day to celebrate. It would 
be presumption in the humble individual before you—after the eloquent speeches 


are with elegance—and wit—and humour—talents, gentlemen, of very rare— 
very—that is, very rare to be met with-—and wherever met with, gentlemen— 
I repeat. wherever met with, it is always received with rapturous applause and 
great clapping of hands. It would be irrevalent in me, gentlemen, to add any 
thing more on this subject, and therefore I beg leave to return you my most sin- 
cere thanks for the honour you have done my wife in drinking her health—and 
gentlemen, I beg leave, from the bottom of my heart, to drink all your very good 
healths.” 

I have no power to describe the state of horror in which I sat down after this 
vile medley, which was received by the company with an ironical rapping of 
knuckles, and with cries of “ Bravo” by the vicar. I looked at Fitz Gun for 
consolation—or, at least, commiseration—but he was “too far gone” to enter 
into my feelings. Sympathy herself seemed to be half seas over; and, indeed, 
that was my only consolation now, that the two hundred and seventy worthy and 
independent electors were too much under the influence of Bacchus to take any 
notice of what I did or said. Notwithstanding this, I was very, very miserable, 
and felt as if there was no state of being, real or fictitious, which I would not 
willingly exchange for my own. Ixion’s wheel seemed a wheel of fortune in 
comparison with the torture I endured. The incessant toil of the Danaian maids 
seemed lighter than mine, who had, as it were, to pour out interminable buckets- 
ful of eloquence, with as little hope of ultimate success. No sooner had the 
maddened current of my blood began to subside a little towards its regular flow, 
and I flattered myself once more that my troubles were at an end, than the cu- 
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“The Learned Society of Antiquaries.” 
and though I would willingly have excused myself from the task, was forced to 


make an acknowledgment in the name of the sapient body. I shall not trouble 
my reader with what I said on this occasion, for, after the samples he has heard, 
I am sure he can have no desire for a further exhibition of my oratory. Suffice 
it to say, it was a worse failure than before, and myself more wretched. I had 
not even’ the excise of intoxication for my imbecility; for, while every one 
around me seemed to feel more or less the exhilarating effects of the generous 
juice, the constant panic in which I had been since the commencement of the 
feast kept me painfully sdber. 

Chemists tell us of an experiment, in which acup already filled to the brim 
may be made to receive and contain an ounce of this, and half an ounce of that, 
and a quarter of an ounce of something else. This experiment I was doomed 
to see sadly realized in myself. My cup of misery I had thought to be full to 
overflowing, but it was yet susceptible of something more- ‘The Honourable 
Adolphus Fitz Gun, being “plenus Bacchi,” clambered up the top of the table, 
and hiceupped out, ‘‘Gen'lemen, I beg leave—beg leave to propose a toast : it is, 
gen’lemen, the ver—very ven’aable Gen’leman's Magazine, of which my ex’lent 
—my super-ex'lent friend, Mr. W.,—is a po—plo—proetical correspondent— 
three times three !” 

At this distance of time, I can look with calmness upon the incident here re- 
lated, and make every allowance for the situation of my honourable friend. But 
at that moment, the effect upon my mind was paralyzing :—to see the only per- 
son from whom I expected sympathy, and for whom I had endured all the horrors 
of my situation, join in the conspiracy against me, and countenance the joke by 
his own example, was too much for mortal man to bear. I rushed out of the 
room, snatched up the first—nnd worst hat that offered itself, and hurried away, 
on foot, to Fitz Gun Place, where I laid the whole case before my honoured host- 
ess and the charming Julia. Their extreme kindness I remember with gratitude 
to this day—indeed, nothing less than the “ soothing syrup” of feminine eloquence 
could have restored my mind to its wonted serenity : bul there is a picture of the 
dinner table at B., with kit-kat portraits of the vicar, the drunken chairman, and 
the little fierce-looking man with the red whiskers, ever hanging in the exhibition 
room of my memory, whose colours no time can fade. Next morning, of course, 
ample apologies were made by my honourable friend, and my hearty forgiveness 
was elicited. 

I believe it is unnecessary for me to add, that the last public dinner I ho- 
noured with my presence was at the worthy and independent little borough of B. 
—g— 

PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


Tue Macparen. 

Despised daughter of frailty! Outcast of outcasts! Poor wayward lamb, 
torn by the foulest wolf of the forest! My tears shall fall on your memory, as 
often they did overthe wretched recital of sin and shame which I listened to on 
your deserted deathbed! Oh that they could have fallen on you early enough 
to wash away the first stain of guilt; that they could have trickled down upon 
your heart in time to soften it once more into virtue !—Ill-fated victim, towards 
whom the softest heart of tenderness that throbs in your sex, beats, not with 
sympathy, but scorn and anger! My heart hath yearned for thee, when none 
else knew of thee, or cared for thy fate! Yes—and above all, (devoutly be the 
hope expressed !) the voice of Heaven whispered in thine aching ear peace and 
forgiveness; so that death was but as the dark seal of thy pardon, registered in 
the courts of Eternal Mercy! 

Many as are the scenes of guilt and misery sketched in this Diary, I know not 
that I have approached any with feelings of such profound and unmixed sorrow 
as that which it is my painful lot now to lay before the public. Reader, if your 
tears start, if your heart ache as you go on with the gloomy narrative—pause, 
that those tears may swell into a stream, that that heart may well nigh break, to 
think how coinmon, how every-day is the story ! 

Look round you, upon the garden of humanity ; see where the lilies, lovely and 
white as snow in their virgin purity, are blooming—see—see how many of them 
suddenly fade, wither, fall! Go nearer—and behold an adde lying coiled around 
their stems! Think of this—and then be yourself—young man, or old—rHat 
ADDER, if you can! 





About nine o’clock ona miserable Sunday evening in October, 18—, we were 
sitting quietly at home around our brisk fire, listening, in occasional intervals of 
silence, to the rain which, as it had during the whole of the day, still came down 
heavily, accompanied with the dreary ing of the wind. The gloom without 
served but to enhance by contrast the cheerfulness—the sense of snugness within. 
I was watching my good wife discharge her regular Sunday evening duty of cate- 
chising the children, and pleasing myself with the promptitude and accuracy of 
my youngest child’s replies, when the servant brought me up word that I was 
wanted below. I went down stairs immediately. In the hall, just beneath the 
lamp, sate the ungainly figure of a short, fat, bloated old Jewess. 

“This here lady wishes to see you, sir,’’ said she, rising, with a somewhat 
tipsy toneland air, and handing to me a small dirty slip of paper, on which was 
written, “ Miss Edwards, No. 11, Court, . Street, (3d floor.) The 
hand-wniting of the paper,, hasty as was the glance I gave at it, struck me. It 
was small and elegant, but evidently the production of a weak or unsteady 
hand. 

‘“* Pray what is the matter with this lady?” I enquired. 

‘Matter, sir? Matter enough, I warrant me! The young woman's not lon 
to live, as [reckon. She’s worn out—that’s all!” she replied, with a freed 
amounting to rudeness, which at once gave me an inkling of her real character. 

‘Vo you think it absolutely necessary for me to call on her to-night?” I enquired, 
not much liking the sort of place I was likely to be led to. 

She does, I fancy, poor thing—and she really looks very ill ?” 

“Ts it any sudden illness !” 

“No, sir—it’s been coming on this long time—ever since she came to live with 
me. My daughter and I thinks ‘tis a decline.” 

“Couldn’t you take her to a dispensary ?”’—said I doubtingly. 

“‘Marry— you'll be paid for your visit, I suppose. Isn't that enough 1” said 
the woman, with an impudent air. 

“ Well, well—I’ll follow you in a minute or two,” said I, opening the street 
door, for there was something in the woman's appearance that I hated to have in 
my house. 

“Tsay, sir!’ she called out in an under tone, asI was somewhat unceremo- 
niously shutting the door upon her. ‘ You mustn’t be put out of your way, 
mind, if any of my girls should be about. They’re noisy devils, to be sure—but 
they won’t meddle” The closing of the door prevented my hearing the 
conclusion of the sentence. I stood for afew moments irresolute. My duty, 
however, so far seemed clear—and all minor considerations, I thought, should 
give way; so I equipped myself quickly, and set out on my walk, which was as 
unpleasant as wind, rain, and darkness could make it, 

I do not see why I should mince matters by hesitating to state that the house 
in which I found myself after about ten minutes’ walk, was one of ill-fame—and 
that, too, apparently, of the lowest and vilest description. The street which led 
to Court, was narrow, ill lighted, and noisy—swarming with persons and 
places of infamous character. I was almost alarmed for my personal safety as I 
passed them; and, on entering the court, trembled for a valuable repeater I had 
about me. At that moment, too, I happened to recollect having read, some 
time before, ina police report, an account of a method of entrapping unwary per- 
sons, very similar in circumstances to those in which I found myself at that 
moment. A medical man was suddenly summoned to see—he was told—a dying 
patient ; but on reaching the residence of the supposed invalid, he was set upon 
unexpectedly by thieves, robbed of every thing he had about him, and turned 
into the street severely, if not dangerously beaten. A pleasant reminiscence ! 
| Concealing, however, my watch as well as I could, and buttoning my great coat 

up to the chin, I resolved to persevere, trusting to the protection of Providence. 

The life of afellow-creature might really be at stake ; and, besides, I was no 
| stranger to scenes of misery and destitution among the lowest orders. 
Court was a nest of hornets. The dull light of a single lamp in the middle of 
it shewed me the slatternly half-dressed figures of young women, clustering 
| about the open door of every house in the court, and laughing loudly as they oc- 
casionally shouted to one another across the court. All this was sickening and 
ill-omened enough; but I resolved not even yet togive up. No. 11, I found was 
the last house in the court; and just as I was going to enquire of a filthy crea- 
ture squatting on the door-steps, she called out to some one within, ‘‘ Mother! 
Mother! Here’sthe Doctor come to see Sall!” 

Her “ mother,” the wretch who had called upon me, presently sauntered tothe 
door with a candle in her hand. She seemed to have been disturbed at drinking ; 
and, a little to my alarm, I heard the gruff voice of a man in the room she had 
just quitted. 

“Please to follow me, sir! This way, sir. The young woman is up stairs. 

The moment that the bedroom door was opened, another emotion than that of 
apprehension occupied my mind. The apartment was little, if at all, superior to 
that which I have described in a former paper, as the residence of the Irish 
family, the O’Hurdles.”’* It was much smaller, and infinitely filthier. A can- 
| dle, that seemed never to have been snuffed, stood on the chimney-piece, beside 
| one or two filthy cups and jugs, shedding a dull dismal sort of twilight over a 
chair or two, a small rickety chest of drawers, an old hair trunk with the lid 
broken in, a small circular table, on which was a phial and a tea-cup ; and, along 
| the farther extremity of the room, a wretched pallet, all tossed and disordered. 
| There was a tolerable fire burning in a very small grate, and the inclemency of 
| the weathcr seemed completely excluded by a little window, two-thirds of whose 
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panes were, however, stuffed with rags, paper, &o. I felt disposed, imme- 
diately on entering, to remove one of them, for there was a horrid closeness in 
the room. Bret 

“ Well, there she is in the bed, poor devil, ill enough, I'll answer for t,”” said 
the old woman, panting with the effort of ascending the stairs, Reaching down 
the candle from the chimney piece, she snuffed it with her fingers, and set it 
upon the table; and then, after stirring up the fire, she took up the candle she 
had brought, and withdrew, saying, as she went out, “ Miss Edwards said she'd 
rather see you alone, so I’m off, you know. If you want any thing I dare say 
you can call out for it; some of the girls will be sure to hear you. 

I was happy to be relieved of her presence! When the door liad closed upon 
her, I drew one of the chairs to the bedside, together with the table and candle, 
which shewed me the figure of a female lying on her back amidst the disordered 
clothes, her black hair stretched dishevelled over the pillow, and her face com- 
pletely concealed beneath both hands. , , 

“ Well, madam, are you in much pain?” I enquired, gently trying, at the same 
time, to disengage her right hand, that I might both feel her pulse and see her 
countenance. I did not succeed, however, for her hands were clasped over her 
face with some little force: and, as I made the effort I have mentioned, a faint 
sob burst from her. 

“Come, come, madam,” I continued, in as gentle a tone as I could, renewing 
the effort to dislodge her hand, “ I’m afraid you are in much pain! Don’t how- 
ever, prevent my doing what little may be in my power to relieve you ” Still 
her hands moved not. “Iam Dr. ——; you yourself sent for me! What 
is ailing yout You need not hide your face from me in this strange way !— 
Come” 

“There, then!—Do you know me?’ she exclaimed, in a faint shriek, at the 
same time starting up suddenly in bed, and removing her hands from her face, 
which—her hair pressed away on each side by her hands—was turned towards 
me with an anguished affrighted stare, her features white and wasted. The sud- 
denness and singularity of the action sufficiently startled me. She continued in 
the same attitude and expression of countenance, (the latter most vividly recall- 
ingto my mind that of Mrs. Siddons, celebrated in pictures, in the most agi- 
tating crisis of her Lady Macbeth,) breathing in short quick gasps, and with her 
eyes fixed wildly upon me. If the look did not petrify me, as the fabled head of 
Medusa, it shocked, or rather horrified me beyond all expression, as I gazed at it ; 
for—could my eyes see aright !—I gradually recognised the face as one known 
to me. The cold thrill that passed through me—the sickening sensations I then 
experienced, creep over me now that I am writing. 

“ Why—am I right '—E.eanor?!” I exclaimed faintly, my hands elevated 
with consternation, at the same time almost doubting the evidence of my senses. 
She made me no reply, but shook her head with frantic violence for a few mo- 
ments, and then sunk exhausted on her pillow. I would have spoken to her—I 
would have touched her; but the shock of what I had just seen, had momerta- 
rily unnerved me. I did not recover my self-possession till I found that she had 
fainted. Oh, mercy, mercy! what a wreck of beauty was I gazing on! Could 
it be possible? Was this pallid, worn-out, death-struck creature, lying in such 
a den of guilt and pollution; was this the gay and beavtiful girl I had once 
known as the star of the place where she resided—whom my wife knew— 
whom in short we had both known, and that familiarly’ The truth flashed in 
a moment over my shuddering, reluctant soul. I must be gazing on the spoil of 
the seducer! J] looked with horror, not to say loathing, on her lifeless features, 
till I began to doubt whether, after all, they could really be those I took them to 
be. But her extraordinary conduct—there could be no mistake when I thought 
of that. 

With the aid of a vinaigrette, which I always carried about with me, and dash- 
ing a little cold water in her face, she gradually revived. "The moment her slow- 
ly-opening eyes fell upon me, she closed them again, turned aside her head with 
a convulsive start, and covered her face, as before with her hands. 

“Come, come, Miss B——,’’—a stifled groan burst from her lips on hearing 
me mention her real name, and she shook her head with agony unutterable, 
“you must be calm, or I can do nothing for you. There's nothing to alarm you, 
surely, in me! I am come at your own request, aud wish to be of service to you. 
Tell me at once, now, where do you feel pain?” 

“ Here!’ replied the wretched girl, placing her left hand with convulsive 
energy upon her heart. Oh, the tone of her voice! I would to Heaven—I would 
to Heaven, that the blackest seducer on.g@th could have been present to hear her 
utter that one word! 

“ Have you any pain in the other side!” I enquired, looking away from her 
to conceal my emotion, and trying to count her pulses. She nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“Do you spit much during the day? Any blood, Miss B—— 1” 

“ Miss B !” she echoed, with a smile of mingled despair and grief; ‘‘call 
me rather Devil! Don't mock me with kind words! Don't, Doctor! No, not 
a word—a single word—a word,” she continued, with increasing wil\mews of 
tone and air. ‘See—I’m prepared! I’m beforehand! I expected something 
like this '!—Don’t—don't dare me! Look!” She suddenly thrust her right 
hand under the bed-clothes, and, to my horror, drew from under them a table- 
knife, which she shook before me with the air of a maniac. I wrenched it out 
of her hand with little difficulty. 

“ Well, then—so—so”—she_ gasped, clutching at her throat with both her 
hands. I rose up from my chair, telling her in a stern tone, that if she persisted 
in such! wild antics, I should leave her at once; that my time was valuable, and 
the hour besides growing late. 

“Go—go then! Desert one whom the world has already deserted '—Yes, go 
—go away—lI deserve no better—and yet—I did not expect it!’ exclaimed the 
miserable girl, bursting into a flood of bitter, but relieving tears. Finding that 
what ! had said had produced its desired effect, I resumed my seat. There was 
a silence of several moments. 

“‘I—I suppose you are shocked—to—to see me here—but you've heard it all” 
—— said she faintly. 

*‘Oh—we'll talk about that by and by ; I must first see about your health. I 
am afraid you are very ill! haven't you been long so !—Why did not you send 
for me earlier '—Rely upon it, you need not have sent twice !” 

“Oh—can you ask me, Doctor '!—I dared not !—I wish—oh, how I wish I had 
not sent for you now! The sight of you has driven me nearly mad! You must 
see that it has—but you did not mean it! Oh !—#oh !—oh !” she groaned, ap- 
parently half choked—* what I feel Here!” pressing both her hands upon her 
on what a hell!” quivering forth the last word with an intonation that was 
eariu 

“Once more—I entreat of you to check your feelings, otherwise, it is absurd 
for me to be here! What good can I possibly do you, if you rave in this man- 
ner ?” said I sternly. She made no reply, but suddenly coughed violently ; then 
started up in the bed, felt about in haste for her handkerchief raised it to her lips, 
and drew it away marked with blood. 

I proceeded to bleed her immediately, having obtained what was necessary— 
with great difficulty—without summoning any one for the present into the room. 
I bled her till she fainted. A few minutes before she became insensible—while 
the death-like hue and expression of fainting were stealing over her features, 
she exclaimed, though almost inaudibly—“ Am I dying ?” 

When I had taken the requisite quantity of blood, I bound up the arm, as well 
as I could, took out my pencil, hastily wrote a prescription on a slip of paper, 
and called for such assistance as might be within reach. A young woman of 
odious appearance aiiswered my summons by bursting noisily into the room 

Pity for the migerable victim I had in charge, joined with disgust and horror 
at the persons about me and the place in which I was, kept me silent—til! the 
woman last alluded to, made her appearance with the medicine I had ordered, 
and which I instantly poured into a cup and gave my patient. “Is the young 
woman much worse, sir!” she enquired in an under tone, and with something 
like concern of manner. 

“‘ Yes”—I replied laconically, “she must be taken care of, and that well—or 
she will not live the night out”—I whispered 

“‘ Better take her to the hospital, at once—hadn't we?” she enquired, ap- 
proaching the bed, and eyeing Miss Edwards with stupid curiosity. 

















“She is not to be moved out of her bed, at the peril of her life—not for many | 


days, mind, woman—-I tell you that distinctly.” 

I once more took my seat at the bedside. Miss Edwards’ face evidenced the 
agitation with which she had listened to the cruel and insolent language of the 
beldam in whose power she for the present lay. I trembled for the effect of it 

“‘ Now, I entreat you, suffer me to have all the talking to myself for a mo- 
ment ortwo. You can answer all my questions with a nod, or so. Do you 
think that if I wereto send to you a nice respectable woman—a nurse froma 
dispensary with which I am connected—to attend upon you, the people of the 

louse would let you remain quiet for a few days—till you could be removed ! 
Nod, if you think so!” She looked at me with surprise while I talked about re- 
moving her, but she simply nodded in acquiescence 

+ Te you are well enough by and bye, would you object to being taken from 


this»place to a dispensary, where I would see to your comfort ?” She shook her | 


head. 
** Are you indebted to any one here 1” 
** No, my guilt has paid” 
and she ceased. 





she whispered 
“Well, we understand one another for the present. I must 
hot stay much longer, and you must not be exhausted. I shall charge the people 
below to keep you quiet, and a kind experienced nurse shall be at your bedside 
within two hours from this time 


I pressed my finger on my lips 


I will leave orders, till she comes, with the 
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beckoned me into my seat again. She groped with her hand under her pillow for 
a moment, and brought out a purse. 

“Pho, pho! put it away—at least for the present!" said I. 

“Your fee must be paid!” she whispered. 

“T visit you as a dispensary patient, and shall assuredly receive no fee. You 
camot move me, any more than you can shake St. Paul's,” said I, in a peremp- 
tory tone. Dropping her purse, she seized my hand in both hers, and looking up 
at me with a woeful expression, her tears fell upon it. After a pause, she whis- 
pered, “Only a single word !—Mrs. ,” naming my wife, “ you will not tell 
her of me?” she enquired, with an imploring look. “ No, I will not !” I replied, 
though I knew I should break my word the moment I got home. She squeezed 
my hand, and sighed heavily. I did not regret to see her beginning to grow 
drowsy with the effect of the medicine I had given her, so I slipped quietly out 
of the room. Having no candle I was obliged to grope my way down stairs in 
the dark. I was shocked and alarmed to hear, as J descended, by the angry 
voices both of men and women, that there was a disturbance down stairs. Oh, 
what a place for such a patient as I had quitted. I paused, when half way down, 
to listen. “I tell you, I didn't take the watch,” shrieked the infuriate voice of 
a female. 

Silence, woman!” said I indignantly, ‘ and listen to what I am saying. I tell 
you, Miss Edwards is my patient; that she is in dying circumstances; and I 
hold you all responsible for her safety. If she dies through being disturbed, or 
frightened in any way, recollect you will be guilty of murder, and I will witness 
against you !” 

“I’m very sorry for the poor thing, sir—very!”’ she replied ; “ she’s the quiet- 
est, civilest, best-behaved of any of our ladies, by far! What can we do, sir?” 

“ Keep the house quiet ; do not let her be spoken to—and in an hour’s time I 
shall send a proper woman to wait upon her.” 

“ Lord, sir, but how’s the poor creature to pay you and the woman, too? 
been laid up, I don’t know how long-——indeed ever since she’s been here !” 

“That I will see about. All 1 want from you is to attend to what I have told 
you. I shall call here early to-morrow morning, and hope to find that my wishes 
have been attended to. It will be a very serious business for you all, mind me, 
if they have not. If I do not find this hubbub cease instantly, I shall, at my 
own expense, engage a constable to keep the peace here. ‘Tell this to the people 
without there. I know the magistrates at Street Office, and will certainly 
do what I say.” She promised respectfully that all I said should be attended to 
as far as possible; and I hurried from such a scene as it has not often been my 
lot to witness. I thanked God heartily, on quitting the house and neighbour- 
hood, that I found myself once more in the open air, cold, dark, and rainy, though 
it was. I breathed freely for the first time since entering within the atmosphere 
of such horrible contamination. A rush of recollections of Miss B , once 
virtuous, happy, beautiful; now guilty, polluted, dying—of former and present 
times—overwhelmed my mind. What scenes must this fallen creature have 
passed through! How was it that, long ere this, she had not laid violent hands 
upon herself,—that in her paroxysms of remorse and despair, she had not rushed 
from an existence that was hateful—hurried madly from the scene of guilt, into 
that of its punishment! I at once longed for and loathed a possible rehearsal of 
all. Full of such reflections as these, I found myself at the door of the dispen- 
sary. The hour was rather late, and it was with great difficulty that I could find 
such a personas I had undertaken to send. I prescribed the requisite remedies, 
and gave them to the nurse with all fitting directions, and dispatched her to the 
scene of her attendance, as quickly as possible—promising to be with her as 
early as I could in the morning, and directing her to send for me without hesita- 
tion at any hour of the night, if she thought her patient exhibited any alarming 
features. It was past eleven when I reached home. I told the reader, a little 
way back, that I knew I should break my promise, that I could not help informing 
my wife of what had happened. I need hardly say the shock gave her a sleep- 
less night. I think the present the fittest opportunity for mentioning, shortly to 
the reader, the circumstances under which we became first acquainted with the 
soidisant Miss Edwards. 

Several years before the period of which I have been writing, my wife’s health 
required the assistance of change of scene and fresh country air. I therefore 
took her down, in the spring of the year, to what was then considered one of the 
fashionable watering-places, and engaged lodgings for her at the boarding-house 
of a respectable widow-lady, a little way out of the town. Her husband had 
been a captain in the East India service, who, as is but too frequent with that 
class of men, spent his money faster than he earned it; so that, on his death, 
nothing but the most active exertions of numerous friends and relatives preserved 
his widow and daughter from little less than absolute destitution. ‘They took for 
Mrs. B the house she occupied when we became her lodgers, furnished it 
with comfort, and even elegance ; and, ina word, fairly set her a-going as the 
proprietress of a boarding-house. The respectability of her character, and the 
comforts of her little establishment, procured for her permanent patronage. 
How well do I recollect her prepussessing appearance as it first struck me ! 
There was an air of pensive cheerfulness and composure about her features, that 
spoke eloquently in her favour ; and I felt gratified at the thought of committing 
my wife and family into such good hands. As we were coming down stairs after 
inspecting the housé, through the half-open door of a back parlour, I caught a 
glimpse of an uncommonly handsome and elegantly dressed girl, sitting at a desk 
reading. 

“« Only my daughter, sir,”’ said Mrs. B 
iy peering after her. 

‘* Dear !—How like she is to the pictures of the Madonna!” exclaimed my 
wife. 

“Yes, Madam. It is often remarked here,” replied Mrs. B , colouring 
with pleasure ; ‘and what's far better, Ma’am, she’s the best girl you'll meet 
with in a day's walk through a town! She’s all I care for in the world !”’ she 
added with a sigh. We congratulated ourselves mutually ; expressing anticipa- 
tions of pleasure from our future intercourse. After seeing my family settled in 
their new quarters, I left for London—my professional engagements not allowing 
me more than a day's absence. Every letter I received from my wife, contained 
commendations of her hostess, and “the Madonna,” her beautiful, accomplish- 
ed, and agreeable daughter, with whom she had got particularly intimate, and 
was seldom out of her company. The visits “ like angels’, few and far be- 
tween,” that I was able to pay to , made Miss B as great a favourite 
with me as with my wife—as with all that knew or saw her, I might better say. 
I found that she was well known about the place by the name of “ the Madonna ;” 
and was so much pestered with the usual impertinences of dandies, as to be 
unable to go about so much as she could have otherwise wished. The frank 
simple-hearted creature was not long in making a confidante of my wife: who, 
in their various conversations, heard with but little surprise, of frequent anony- 
mous billet-doux, copies of verses, &c. &c., and flattering attentions paid by the 
most distinguished strangers ; and, in one instance, even by Royalty itself. She 
had refused several advantageous offers of marriage, pressed upon her to a degree 
that was harassing, on the score of her mother, to whom she was passionately 
attached, and from whom she could not bear the thought of the most partial 
separation. Her education—her associations—her cast of character—her tastes 
and inclinations, were far beyond her present sphere. “I once should have 
laughed, indeed, at any one talking of my becoming the daughter of a lodging- 
house keeper,” said the proud girl, on one occasion, to my wife, her swan-like 
neck curving with involuntary hauteur, which, however, was soon softened by 
my wife’s calm and steady eye of reproof, as she assured her—‘ Eleanor, J 
thought it-no harm to be such a daughter.” ‘This pride appeared to my wife, 
though not to me, some security against the peculiar dangers that beset Miss 
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, observing my eye rather inquisitive- 











“‘She’s too proud—too high-spirited a girl," she would say, “ to permit her- 
self to tamper with temptation. She’s infinitely above listening to nonsense. 
Trust me, there's that in her would frighten off fifty trifler’s a-day !"’ 

“« My view of the matter, Emily, is far different,” I would say. “ Pride, unless 
combined with the highest qualities, is apt to precipitate such a girl into the 
vortex that humility could never have come within sight or reach of. Pride 
dares the danger that lowliness trembles at and avoids. Pride must press for- 
ward to the verge of the precipice, to shew the ease and grace of its defiance 
My Emily! merely human confidence is bad—is dangerous—in proportion to its 
degree. Consider—remember what you have both heard and read of the disas- 
trous consequences attendant on the pride of a disappointed girl!” 

The predominant taste of Miss B was novel-reading, which engaged her 
attention every spare hour she could snatch from other engagements Hence 
what could she imbibe but false sentiment—what gather but the most erroneous 
and distorted views of life and morals? Add to this the consciousness of her 
own beauty, and the large tribute it exacted from all who saw her—the intoxi- 
cating, maddening fumes of flattery—ah, me! I should have trembled for her 
indeed, had she been a daughter of mine! The doting mother, however, seem- 
ed to see none of these dangers—to feel none of these apprehensions ; and 








| cruel, surely, and impertinent would it have been in us to suggest them For 
| nearly three months was my wife a guest of Mrs. B *s, and a familiar—an 
| affectionate companion of her beautiful daughter On leaving, my wife pressed 
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oman of the house to give you your medicine, and to keep you quiet, and the 


re cool. Now, | charge you, by all your hopes of life—by all your fears of 
eath—let nothing prevail on you to open your lips, unless it be absolutely ne- 
Cessary. Good evening—may God protect you!” I was 
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Miss B—— (the mother was, of course, out of the question) to pay her a speedy 
visit in town, and exacted a promise of occasional correspondence 
our return to London was “ The Madonna” a subject of conversation, and many | 
were the anxious wishes and hopes expressed by my wife on her behalf Miss | 
B—— did not avail herself of the invitation above mentioned, farther than by a 
hasty passing call! at our house during the absence of bothof us. One circum- 
stance and another—especially the increasing cares of a family—brought about 
1 slackening, and at length a cessation, of the correspondence betwixt my wife 
and her friend “ the Madonna,” though we occasionally heard of her by friends 
I do not think, however, her name was once men- 
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tioned for about three years before the period at which this narrative commences. 
Now, I suppose the reader can form some idea of the consternation with which 
I recognised in “Sally Edwards” the “* Madonna” of a former day! The 
very watch-pockets at the back of our bed were the pretty presents of her whose 
horrid story I was telling my sobbing wife! I could have torn them from the 
bed-head, for the sake of their torturing associations! They would not let us 
sleep in peace. I was startled, during the night, from a doze rather than from 
sleep, by the sobs of my wife. 

“What's the matter, Emily?” I asked. 

“Oh!” she replied ; “what has become of poor Mrs. B——! 
she’s dead of a broken heart !” 

For two hours before my usual hour of rising, I lay awake, casting about in my 
mind by what strange and fatal course of events Miss B—— had been brought 
into the revolting, the awful circumstances in which I found her. Dreadfully 
distinct as was the last night’s interview in my recollection, I was not wholly 
free fromm transcient fits of incredulity. I could not identify the two—Eleanor 
B with Sall Edwards !—Al\l such notions, however, were dissipated by 
nine o’clock, when I found myself once more by the bedside of ‘‘ Miss Edwards.”’ 
She was asleep when I entered; and I motioned the nurse to silence as I stepped 
noiselessly towards the chair she quitted to make room for me. Oh, my God! 
did the heart of man ever ache more than mine on that occasion! Was the 
pitiable object before me Eleanor B ! Were they her fair limbs that now 
lay beneath the filthy bed-clothes? Was the ashy face—the hollow cheek— 
the sunken eye—the matled, distordered hair—did all these belong to Eleanor 
B , the beautiful Madonna of a former and happier day! Alas for the black 
hair, braided so tastefully over the proud brow of alabaster, now clammy with the 
dews of disease and death, seen from amid the dishevelled hair like a neglected 
grave-stone, pressed down into the ground, and half-overgrown with the dank 
grass of the churchyard! Alas for the radianteye! Woe is me !—where is the 
innocent heart of past yearst Oh seraph! fallen from heaven into the ‘pit of 
darkness and horror—how camest thou here ! 

Faint—vain attempt to embody in words some of the agitating thoughts that 
passed through my mind during the quarter of an hour that I sate beside my 
sleeping patient! ‘Tears I did not—could not shed. My grief formed no other 
outlet than a half-smothered sigh—that ransacked, however, every corner of my 
heart. Every thing about me wore the air of desolation and misery. The nurse, 
wearied with her night’s watch, sate near me on the foot of the bed, drooping 
wiih drowsiness. ‘The room was small, dirty, and almost destitute of furniture. 
The rain, seen indistinctly through the few dirty panes of glass, was pouring 
dowu as it had been all night. The wind continued to sigh drearily. ‘Then, the 
house where I was—the receptacle of the vilest of the vile—the very antecham- 
ber of hell! When shall I forget that morning—that quarter of an hour's silence 
and reflection ! 

And thou, Fienp! the doer of all this—would that rHov hadst been there to 
see it! 

A sudden noise made by the nurse woke Miss Edwards. Without moving from 
the posture in which she lay—on her side, with her face away from me—as she 
had slept, I found, nearly all the night—-she opened her eyes, and after looking 
steadfastly at the wall for a few moments, closed them again. I gently took hold 
of her hand, and then felt her pulse. She turned her head slowly towards me ; 
and after fixing her eyes on me for an instant with an air of apathy, they widened 
into a strange stare of alarm, while her white face seemed blanched to even a 
whiter hue than before. Her lips slowly parted—altogether, I protest my blood 
chilled beneath what I looked upon. There was no smile of welcome—no ap- 
pearance of recognition—but she seemed as if she had been woke from dreaming 
of a frightful spectre that remained visible to her waking eyes. 

“Miss B , Miss Edwards I mean. How are you!” I enquired. 

“ Yes—it—it is’ —she muttered, scarcely audible—her eye fixed unwaveringly 
upon me. 

“« Have you been in any pain during the night?” I continued. 

Without removing her eyes, or making me any answer, she slowly drew up 
her right hand, all white and thin as it was, and laid it on her heart. 

“‘Ah!’’ I whispered softly, partly to myself, partly to the nurse—*“ tis the 
opium—not yet recovered from it.’ She overheard me, shook her head slowly— 
her eyes continuing settled on me as before. I began to wonder whether her in- 
tellects were disturbed ; for there was something in the settled stare of her eyes 
that shocked and oppressed me. 

“T thought I should never have woke again !"’ she exclaimed in a low tone, 
with a faint sigh. ‘Suicide! hereafter!’ she continued to murmur, reminding 
me of the words with which I had quitted her over-night, and which no doubt 
had been flickering about her disturbed brain all night long. I thought it best to 
rouse her gently from what might prove a fatal lethargy. 

* Come, come, you must answer me a few questions. 
you” 

“Oh, Deetor ———-!"’ exclaimed the poor girl, in a reproachful tone, turn- 
ing her head slowly away, as if she wondered I thought it necessary to fell her I 
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would use her kindly. 

“Well, well, tell me then—how are you !—how do you feel'—have you any 
| pain in breathing! ‘Tell me in the softest whisper you can.” 

“ Alive, Doctor—that’s all. I seem disturbed in my grave! What has been 
| done to me ’—Who is that '—she enquired faintly, looking at the nurse. 

| “Qh! she has been setting by you all night—she has been nursing you.” 
' Miss Edwards opened her hand towards the nurse, who gently shook it. “ You're 
| very kind to me,’”’ she murmured; “ J—TI don’t deserve it.” 

| Every one, Miss Edwards, must be attended when they are ill. 
no thanks—it is our duty.” 

“ But I am such a base girl” — 

“Pshaw! you must not begin to talk in that way. Have you felt any fulness 
—a sort of choking fulness—about your chest, since I saw you last!” She did 
not seem to hear me, as she closed her eyes, and gave me no reply for several 
minutes. I repeated the question. 

‘*]—I cun't speak,” she sobbed, her lips quivering with emotion. 

I saw her feelings overpowered her. I thought it better to leave at once, and 
not agitate her; so I rose, and entreating the nurse to pay her all the attention 
in her power, and give her medicine regularly, I left, promising to return, if pos- 
sib!e, atnoon. Her state was extremely precarious. Her constitution had evi- 
dently been dreadfully shattered , every thing, in short, was at present against 
her recovering from the injury her lungs had sustained from the ruptured vessel. 

The least shock, the least agitation of her exquisitely excitable feelings might 
bring on a second fit of blood-spitting, and then all was over. I trembled when 
I reflected on the dangerous neighbourhood, the disgusting and disease-laden at- 
mosphere she was breathing. I resolved to remove her from it, the instant I 
could do so with safety, to the Dispensary, where cleanliness and comfort, with 
change of scene, and assiduous medical attendance, awaited her. My wife was 
very anxious to visit her, and contribute all in her power, towards her double re- 
storation of body and mind ; but that of course was impossible, as long as Miss 
Edwards lay in Court. 

I need not. however, delay the course of the narrative, by dwelling on the com- 
paratively eventless week that followed. I attended my miserable patient on an 
average twice and thrice a-day, and was gratified at finding no relapse ; that she 
even recovered, though slowly, from the fierce and sudden attack that had been 
made on her exhausted constitution. During this time, as I never encouraged 
conversation, confining my enquiries to the state of her health, she said nothing 
either of interest or importance. Her mind was sunk into a state of the most de- 
plorable despondency, evidenced by long, frequent, deep-drawn sighs. I learned 
from the nurse, that Miss Edwards sometimes moaned piteously during the night, 
—‘ Oh mother '—mother !—my mother !"’ She would scarcely open her lips from 
morning to night, even to answer the most necessary questions. On one occa- 
sion, I found she opened a little purse that lay under her pillow, took out a soli- 
tary five-pound note, and put it unexpectedly into the nurse’s hands, which she 
clasped at the same time within her own, with a supplicating expression of 
countenance, as if begging of her to retain the money. When she found that 
the nurse was firm in her refusal, she put it back in her purse in silence.—* And 
your heart would have felt for her,” said the nurse, “if you had seen her sad 
face !” I need hardly perhaps mention, that she had pressed the little relic of her 
wretched gains upon me in a similar manner, till she desisted in despair. On 
Friday morning, as I was taking my leave of her, she suddenly seized my hand, 
pressed it to her lips, and, with more energy than her feeble state could well bear, 
gasped,—* Oh, that I could but get out of bed to fall down on my knees before 
you to thank you!—Oh, it would relieve my heart !” 

"Monday, October 15th. Yesterday morning I told Miss Edwards that I thought 
we might venture to remove her to our Dispensary on the following day ; an in- 
timation she appeared to receive with indifference, or rather apathy. I also in- 
formed the infamous landlady of my intention, directing her to furnish me with 
whatever account she might have for lodging, &c., against my patient. Oh! 
how my soul abhorred the sight of, and sickened at speaking with that hideous 
bloated old monster! This morning I was at Court by teno’clock. Find- 
ing nobody stirring about the door, passage, or stairs, I ascended at once to the 
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| heard, through a half-open door, the voices of persons conversing together 
Long after | 


der-tone ; 
| week, till it’s nearly too late 


room of Miss Edwards. As I was passing the landing of the first floor, I over- 
No 
apology can be necessary for stating that on distinguishing the words “ Sall Ed- 
wards” I paused for a moment to listen what plot might be hatching against her. 

“T tell you, we'd better lose no time,” said the voice of a man im a gruff un- 
«we've been here shilly-shallying day after day to no purpose all the 
I know the keeps it always under her pil- 





low ” 

[The physician thus overheard the plan to rob and murder the unfortunate 
victim, but proceeding with all speed for a pélice officer, arrived just in time 
to prevent the villain from effecting his purpose and took him into custody. } 
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“Qh mercy! mercy! mercy !’—shricked the voice of Miss Edwards, whom 
the loud voice of the thief had awoke from the deep sleep produced by sedative 
medicines. She started suddenly up in bed, into a kneeling posture, her hands 
clasped together—her face turned towards the group at the door with the wildest 
terror. I hurried to her side—implored her to be calm—and told her it was 
nothing but a slight disturbance—that I would protect her. 

“Mercy! mercy! murder! mercy!” she continued to gasp, regardless of all 
I could say to her. The officer had by this time prevailed on his prisoner to quit 
the room. peaceably—calling to me to bolt the door after him, and stay in the 
room till he came back. In a few moments all was quiet again. I passed the 
next quarter of an hour in a perfect ecstacy of apprehension. I expected to see 
a second fit of blood-spitting come on—to hear the vile people of the house rush 
up to the door, and burst it open. I explained to Miss Edwards, as she lay pant- 
ing in bed, that the man who was taken off had entered the room for the purpose 
of robbing her of her five pounds. ingen 

“I saw—I saw his face!” she gasped—‘ they say—it is said—he murdered 
one of the” , she could utter no more, but lay shaking from head to foot. 
« Will he come back again ?”’ she enquired inthe same affrighted tone. By de- 
grees, however. her agitation ceased, and, thank God !—(though I could not ac- 
count for it}—there was no noise, no uproar heard at the door, as I had appre- 
hended. I gave my patient a few drops of laudanum, in water, to aid in quieting 
her system ; and prayed to God, in my heart, that this fearful accident might not 
be attended with fatal consequences to her! ’ 

The drowsy effects of the laudanum were beginning to appear, when the offi- 
cer, accompanied by another, gently knocked at the door for admission. 

“ He’s safe enough, now, sir, and we've secured the money, ’ he whispered, 
as I met him half-way, with my finger on my lips. ' 

“ The hackney-coach, sir, is waiting at the door,” said he in a low tone—“ the 
coach you ordered from the Dispensary, they say. I ask your pardon, sir, but 
hadn’t you better take the lady away at once 1—the sooner she leaves such a 
place as this—the better. There may be a disturbance, as these houses swarm 
with thieves and villains of all kinds, and there are but two of us here to protect 

” 
“ How is it,” said I, “ that the people of the house make no disturbance, that 
they let you take off your man so easily— !” 

“‘ Lord, sir, they durs’n’'t! They're all at home—but they know us, and 
durs’n’t shew their faces. They know ‘tis in our power to take them off to the 
office as accomplices if we like! But hadn't you better make up your mind sir, 
about removing of her?” ; 

True. 1 stood for a moment considering. Perhaps his advice was the best ; 
and yet, could she bear it, after all this agitation ! I stepped to the bedside. 
She was nearly asleep (our conversation had been carried on in the lowest whis- 
per), and her pulse was gradually calming down. I thought it, on the whole, a 
favourable moment, for at least making the attempt. I directed the nurse, there- 
fore, to make the necessary preparations immediately. In less than a quarter of 
an hour’s time, we had Miss Edwards well muffled up, and wrapped in a large 
cloak. Her few clothes were tied up in a bundle : and the officer carried her down 
withas much ease as he could an infant. There was no noise, no hurry: and as 
the coach set off with us, I felt inexpressibly delighted, that at all events! had re- 
moved her from the hateful situation in which I had found her. We had not far 
togo. Miss Edwards, a little agitated, lay quietly in the nurse’s arms, and, on 
the whole, bore the fatigue of removing better than could have been expected. 
The coachman drove through the quietest streets he could find: and by the time 
we stood before the Dispensary gates, Miss Edwards had fallen asleep—for, be it 
remembered, the influence of the recently-given laudanam was upon her. On 
alighting, the nurse helped her into my arms. Poor creature! Her weight was 
that of a child! Though nota strong man, I carried her across the yard, and up 
stairs to the room that had been prepared for her, with all the ease imaginable. 
When I laid her on the bed, her short quick breathing, and flushed features, to- 
gether with ber exhausted air, and occasional hysteric starts, made me apprehen- 
sive that the agitation and excitement of the last hour or two had done her se- 
rious injury. I consoled myself, however, with the recollection, that under the 
peculiar exigencies of the case, we could have pursued no other or better course ; 
and that my unhappy patient was now where she would receive all the attention 





that could possibly be paid to one in her melancholy situation. As I gazed at her, 


there seemed fewer traces than before, of what she had been formerly. She 
looked more haggard—more hopelessly emaciated than I had before seen her. 
Still, however, I did not despatr of in time bringing her round again. I prescribed 
a little necessary medicine, and, being much behind-hand, with my day’s engage- 
ments, left, promising to call, if possible, again inthe evening. I comforted 
myself throughout the day with hopes of Miss Edward's recovery, or her resto- 
ration, even in some measure, to society—aye, even of introducing once more 
into the fold this “ tainted wether of the flock !” 
[ Monday evening to Saturday—inclusive.}_, ea. 

Really there does seem something almost magical in the alteration visible in 
Miss Edwards! I am not the only one that thinks so. Some of her worst 
symptoms seem diappearing. Though she eats as little as ever, that little is eaten, 
she says, with relish. Her voice is not so feeble as it was ; the pain in her chest 
is not so oppressive ; her spitting sometimes intermits; the fierce evening fever 
‘burns slacker ; the wasting night sweats abate a little. I am not, however, pre- 
maturely sanguine about her; I have seen too many of these deceitful rallying: 
to be easily deluded by them. Alas! I know too well that they may even be 
Yooked upon as symptomatic of her fatal disorder! But courage! Nil des- 
perandum, auspice peo: she is in THy hands—I leave her there, and bow ! 

Then again, may we not hope, in turn, to “ minister” successfully “ to the MIND 
deceased” —to ‘cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff’—which, not re- 
moved, will defy all the efforts of humanart! Yes, let us hope, “though against 
hope”—for methinks there is stealing over her features an aspect of serenity of 
which they have long been stripped—there are signs of rejoicing in the desert 
—of gladness in the wilderness and solitary place, and of blossoming in the 
rose ! 

Rays of her former sweetness of temper and manner are perceptible—which, 
with the knowledge of her sufferings, endear her to ail around her. She has so 
won upon the attentive affectionate nurse, that the faithful creature will not hear 
of her place being supplied by another. 

“‘ Well, Eleanor,” said | to her this morning, “ I’m delighted to find your pulse 
and tongue speak so wellof you; that the nurse can bear witness to the good 
night’s rest you have had! I don’t hesitate to say, that if you go on in this way a 
little longer, I think I can hold out to you strong hopes of recovery !” 

“Recovery!” she exclaimed, with adeep sigh, shaking her head, ‘do you 
think I am glad to hear it?” 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed the nurse, impatiently, ‘that’s just the way the young 
lady keeps on with all the night and day through! I tell her ‘tis wrong, Doctor 
—is’nt it!” 

“Tis always wrong, surely,” I replied, with a serious air, “ to be unthank- 
ful to the Almighty for his blessings, especially such as Miss Edwards has 
received.” 

“ Ah, Doctor, you wrong me! I wish you could read my heart, and then tell 
me how it beats with gratitude towards nim I have so heavily offended! But 
why should I recover? What is there in life for me? Forgive me, if I say, 
‘Oh that Heaven, in its mercy, would let me die now! I aim happy, yes, happy, 
in the prospect of death ; but when I think of life, my joys fades suddenly !”— 

“Resign yourself, Eleanor, to the will of God! He in his infinite wis- 
‘dom must choose for you, life or death! Learn to obey, with fear and trembling !” 

“ But how should I be otherwise than shocked at returning to the world—the 
acene of my horrible guilt—my black”—she paused, and turned pale. ‘“ Who 
would not spurn me with loathing? ‘The worms would turn against me !—Even 
this kind woman”’——— 

“La, ma’am—and what of me? Bless you! 
terrupted the honest nurse, with tears in her eyes 
. “ And, Eleanor ber: did my wife, at any of the times she has been 

ere” 

“No! no! no!” murmured the poor sufferer, her tears starting—and snatch- 
ing my hand to her lips—* forgive me! but how can! help it!” * * 

“Don't be distressed, Eleanor—if you should recover—about your future 
prospects,” said I, as the nurse left the room—“ there are ways of securing you 
acomfortable though perhapsa humble retreat! The bounty of one or two 
kind individuals” —— 

“ Doctor—Doctor”— she interrupted me: when her emotion would not suffer 
her to say more. 

“Don’t be oppressed, Eleanor—don't over-estimate alittle kindness,” said I, 
thinking she overrated the small services I spoke of—“ It will be but little, and 
that little cheerfully given, among five or six persons—and that those ladies” — 
her emotion seemed to increase. “Well, well—if you dislike so much the 
sense of obligation, why cannot you lighten the sense of it, by trying to con- 
tribute a little to your own support! Your accomplishments would easily ad- 
ait of it.” 

“ Dear Doctor—you mistake me '” she interrupted, having regained a measure 
of calmness—‘“ I could tell you a secret that would astonish you” 

“A secret !"—TI echoed, with a smile—“ Why, what about !” 

“I will tell you,” said she, looking towards the door, as if apprehensive of in- 
terruption. I rose and bolted it.! 

“T am at this moments, believe me when I say it,—worth £2000, and more 
than that ; all—all at my absolute command!” 

I stared at her, first with astonishment, then with incredulity ; and finally 
= eee iehing her intellects disordered. I shook my head, involunta- 

y, at her. 


“ Doctor—disbelieve me, if you choose,” she continued calmly,—* but I am 


Do you think J hate you?” in- 











serious. I do not speak, as you seem to imagine, deliriously—No, no! This 
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sum of money is really mine—mine alone; and every farthing of it is in the 
funds at this moment.” 

“Ah!” I interrupted her, the thought suddenly occurring to me, “ your de- 
stroyer baited his hook splendidly” 

All the colour that had mantled her cheeks vanished suddenly, leaving them 
as white as marble. She gazed at me for a few moments in silence—the silence 
I knew not whether of sorrow or scorn. 

“No,” she replied at length, witha profound sigh, closing her eyes with her 
left hand, “ Z#has never been polluted by his tonch; it should perish if it had! 
No, No—it is not the price of my shame! Oh, Doctor, Doctor! am I then 
fallen so deeply, lower than I suspected even, in your estimation? Could you 
think I would sell myself for money!” She said this with more bitterness of 
tone and manner than I had ever seen in her. ° 

“Well, Eleanor, be calm! Forgive me! I am very sorry I spoke so foolish- 
ly and hastily. I did not, however, dream of hurting your feelings !’’ She con- 
tinued silent. ‘Eleanor, don’t you forgive me?” I enquired, taking her hand 
in mine. 

“You have not offended me, Doctor , you cannot,” she replied, intears. ‘It 
was the thoughts of my own guilt, my own infamy, that shocked me ; but it is 
over! Oh, is it for such a vile wretch as me’’—She ceased suddenly, and bu- 
ried her face in her hands. 

“ Doctor,” at length she resumed, calmer, though in tears, ‘I say this large 
sum of money is mine—wholly mine. It came to me through the death of a cou- 
sin at sea; and was left me by my uncle. T'hey knew not of the polluted hands 
it was to fall into!” Again she paused, overpowered with her feelings. ‘ But 
though I knew it was become mine, could Jclaim it? A wretch like met No; 
the vengeance of God would have blighted me! I have never applied for it; I 
never will! I have often been starving; driven to the most fearful extent of 
crime, scarce knowing what I was about; yet I never dared to think of calling 
the money mine! Guilty, depraved as I was, I hoped that God would view it as 
a penance, an atonement for my crimes! Oh, God! didst thou, wilt thou now 
accept so poor, so unworthy a proof of my repentance! Even in dust and ashes 
it is offered !” 

She ceased. My soul indeed felt for her. Poor girl,—what a proof, though a 
mistaken one, was here of the bitterness, the reality, of her contrition and re- 
morse! I scarce knew what reply to make to her. 

“T have now, however, made up my mind how to dispose of it; in a manner 
which I humbly hope will be pleasing to God ; and may he accept it at my hands! 
T wish” At this moment the returning footsteps of the nurse were heard. 
‘“ To-morrow—to-morrow, Doctor-—a long history,” she whispered hastily. 

I took the hint, opened the door, and the nurse entered. Miss Edwards was 
much exhausted with the efforts she had made in conversation; and I presently 
took my leave, reminding her, significantly, that I should see her the next even- 
ing. Her concluding words led me to expect a narrative of what had befallen 
her ; but unless she proved much better able than she seemed now to undertake 
such a painful task, I determined to postpone it. 

The next evening convinced me that I had acted imprudently in suffering her 
to enter into any conversation on topics so harrowing to her spirits. I found she 
had passed a very restless disturbed night ; and one or two painful symptoms re- 
appeared during the day. I resolved, for a long time to come, to interdict any 
but medical topics ; at least, till she could better sustain excitement. Acting on 
this principle, little of interest transpired during any of the almost daily visits I 
paid her for the long period of eleven weeks. I persevered in the most anxious 
efforts, which I also enjoined on all about her, to supply her mind with cheerful 
topics, in the shape, chiefly, of works of innocent entertainment, chess, sewing, 
&c. &c.; any thing, in short, that could give her mind something to prey upon, 
instead of itself. 

But let me here make devout and thankful mention of the inestimable support 

and comfort she received in the offices of that best, nay, that only solace of the 
bed of sickness and death—Reticion. Let me also bear testimony here to the 
honourable and unwearied exertions in her behalf made by the intelligent and 
pious chaplain of the institution. If he be now alive, and I have no reason for 
supposing he is not, I know he will feel that satisfaction in reflecting upon the 
services this narrative must call to his recollection, if he see it, which not even 
the most flattering and public acknowledgment can supply to him. He watched 
over her with a truly pastoral care, an untiring zeal, that found its reward in bring- 
ing her to a full sense of her mournful condition, and in softening her heart to the 
hallowing and glorious influences of Christianity. He was at her bedside almost 
every other day, during the long interval I have mentioned. She several times 
received the sacrament; and though she was more than once unexpectedly 
brought to the very margin of the grave, her confidence was not shaken. Truly, 
in the language of Scripture, “a new heart was given unto her.” On one occa- 
sion of her receiving the sacrament, which she did with all the contrition and hu- 
mility of Mary Magdalen of old, I heard from Mr. W: that she was so over- 
come, poor girl, as that, in the very act of taking the cup into her hand, she burst 
out into hysteric weeping. The excitement increased ; he described her features 
as wearing an expression of all but sublimity ; and she presently burst intoa strain 
of the most touching and passionate eloquence. 
“O saviour of the world,” she exclaimed, her hands clasped in an attitude of 
evotion, and her eyes fixed upwards, “ for my polluted lips to kiss thy blessed 
eet! that thou shouldst suffer me to wash them with my tears! Oh, to stand 
Pbehind thee, to hear thee forgive me all! Yes, to hear thee speak! To feel that 
thou hast changed me! Thou hast gone into the wilderness ; thou hast sought 
out the lost sheep, and brough him home with thee rejoicing '! Let me never wan- 
der from thee again! My heard breaks with thankfulness! Iam thine! Do 
with me as thou wilt.” 

Nor were such expressions as these the outpourings of mere delirium—rant, 
uttered in a transient fit of enthusiasm—but indications of a permanently alter- 
ed state of feeling. Surely, call it what you will—enthusiasm, delirium, rant, 
canting—if it produce such effects as these, it must be blessed beyond all des- 
cription ; and, Father of the spirits of all flesh! vouchsafe unto me, when in the 
awful agonies of passing from time into eternity—into Thy presence—oh, wilt 
thou vouchsafe to me such enthusiasm, such delirium! 

The little attentions my wife paid Miss Edwards in calling with me to see 
her, and sending her, from time to time, such delicacies as her circumstances 
required, called forth the most enthusiastic expressions of gratitude. My pen 
can do no justice to the recollections that force themselves upon me, of her con- 
stant, overflowing thankfulness—of the peace and cheerfulness she diffused 
















sufferings. She persisted in expressing her convictions that she should not re- 
cover; that she was being carried gently, not flung with headlong horror, into 
eternity. If ever a gloomy shadow wouid pass over her mind, and blanch her 
features, it was when her mind suddenly reverted to the dreadful scenes from 
which she had been so providentially rescued. The captive could not look back 
with wilder affright upon the tortures of the Inquisition, from which he was 
flying in unexpected escape, his limbs yet quivering with recollections of the 
rack ! 

It was an evening in March, in the ensuing year, that was appointed by Miss 
Edwards for communicating to me the particulars of her history—of her suffer- 
ings and her shame. She shrunk from the dreadful task—self-imposed though 
it was—saying, the only satisfaction she should experience in telling it, would 
be a feeling that it was in the nature of an expiation of her guilt. I had pro- 
mised the preceding day to spend a long evening with her for the purpose of 
hearing her story. I arrived about half-past six o’clock, and the nurse according 
to her instructions, immediately retired. 

I wish the reader could have seen Miss Edwards as I saw her on that even- 
ing! She reclined, propped up by pillows, upon a couch that had been ordered 
for her, and which was drawn near the fire. In the beautiful language of Sterne, 
“affliction had touched her appearance with something that was unearthly.” Her 
raven-black hair was parted with perfect simplicity upon her pale forehead; and 
the expression of her full dark eyes, together with that of her pallid wasted fea- 
tures, and the slender, fincly-chiselled fingers of the left hand, which was spread 
open upon her bosom, reminded me forcibly of a picture of the Madonna, by one 
of the greatest old painters. I defy any person to have seen that unfortunate 
girl's face, even in total ignorance of her history, and ever to have forgotten it. 
On my entering the room, she laid aside a book she had been reading, and seem- 
ed, I thought, a little fluttered, aware of my errand—of the heavy task she had 
undertaken. I apprize the reader at once, that I fear I can give him but a very 
imperfect account of the deeply-interesting narrative which I received from Miss 
Edwards's lips. I «did not commit it to papar till about a week after I had heard 
it, circumstances preventing my doing it earlier. I have, however, endeavoured 
to preserve, throughout, as much of her peculiar turns of expression—sometimes 
very solicitous—as possible. 

“ Doctor,” said she, speaking faintly at first, “how I have longed for, and yet 
dreaded this day!” She paused, unable to proceed. I rung for a glass of wine 
and water ; and after she had taken a little, her agitation gradually subsided. 

“Take time, Eleanor,” said I, gently—* don’t hurry yourself—Don't tell me 
a syllable more than is perfectly agreeable to yourself. Believe me—believe me, 
I have no impertinent curiosity, though I do feel a profound interest in what you 
are going to tell me.” 

She sighed deeply. 

* But, Doctor, the blessed Scriptures say, that if we confess our sins”—the 
poor girl’s voice again faltered, and she burst into tears. I was affected and em- 
barrassed—so much so, that I hesitated whether or not I should allow her to 
go on. 

*“ Forgive me, doctor,” she once more resumed, “if I am shocked at findin 
myself beginning my bitter and disgraceful history. 





around her, by the unwavering serenity and resignation with which she bore her | 


| justice. 





make you hate the poor fallen creature that is talking to you. 
days on earth are numbered.” 

‘Eleanor! Don't say so; I assure you I have great hopes” — 

“‘ Doctor—forgive me,” said she emphatically, waving her arm with a serious 
air, “I do not doubt your skill; but I shall never recover; and if it be the will 
of God, I would a thousand times rather die than live !—Oh, Doctor! I find I 
must begin with the time when you saw me both happy and virtuous, living with 
my mother. How little did I then think of what was before me !—how different- 
ly you were hereafter to see me! Perhaps I need scarcely tell you that my 
heart in those days was rank with pride—a pride that aided me inmy ruin! My 
poor mother has often, I dare say, told you of the circumstances which led her 
to seek a livelihood by keeping a boarding-house at a summer watering-place. I 
endured the change of circumstances ; my mother reconciled herself to them— 
and a thousand times strove, but in vain, to bend the stubborn heart of her daugh- 
ter into acquiescence with the will of providence. I concealed my rebellious 
feelings, however, out of pity to her; but they often choked me! They said, 
Doctor, that at that time I was beautiful. Yes, Doctor, look at me now,’ said 
she with a bitter smile, *‘ and think that I was once called beautiful !—Beautiful ? 
—oh! that this face had been the ugliest of the ugly—frightful enough to scare 
off the Serpent !—But Heaven is wise! I am _ not vain enough to hesitate 
about owning that I saw how much I was admired—and admired sometimes in 
quarters that made my pulse beat high with ambitious hopes—hopes framed in 
folly, and to be, I need hardly say, bitterly disappointed. I read daily in the 
hateful novels which helped to unsettle my principles, of beauty alone procuring 
what are called high marriages; and would you believe, Doctor—foolish girl 
that I was—I did not despair of becoming myself the wife of aman of rank— 
of wearing a coronet upon my brow!—-Oh! my guilty heart aches to think of 
the many worthy and admirable young men who honoured me with proposals I 
spurned with scorn—with insolence. If reason-—if common sense had guided 
me—had I rather listened to the will of Heaven, uttered through the gentle re- 
monstrances and instructions of my poor mother—I might have been, to this 
hour, a blooming branch upon the tree of society, and not a withered bough soon 
to fall off—but not, oh, no, my gracious God and Father !—not into the burning !” 
exciaimed Miss Edwards, her voice faltering and her eyes lifted up towards 
Heaven with a kind of awful hope.—“ I need not weary you with describing the 
very many little flattering adventures I met with ; and which, alas! I met with 
too often to allow of the common duties of life being tolerable to me. Your 


lady, Doctor, in happier times, would listen to them, and warn me not to be led 
away by them. 
* 


But I know my 


. * * * * 
[Conclusion next week. ]} 
——. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE PIRATE'S LEAMAN. 


{In the former chapter of Tom Cringle’s Log, copied into the Albion of the 
17th of Noy. last, a very affecting account was given of the execution ofa young 
Spaniard, a native of Havanna, at Jamaica, for piracy, and who, just previous to 
his death, entrusted Cringle with a miniature and other tokens of remembrance, 
for his beloved Maria. We repeat the following scene of his last moments. ] 

** God did not always leave me the slave of my passions,” he said, in a low, 
deep, most musical voice. ‘The day has been when I would have shrunk as 
you do,—but time presses. You have a mother?” said he, ‘Mr. Cringle,’—I 
assented—* and an only sister?’ As it happened, he was right here too. * And 
—and"’—here he hesitated, and his voice shook and trembled with the most in- 
tense and heart-crushing emotion—*y una mas eara que ambos ?’—Mary, you 
can tell whether in this he did not also speak truth. I acknowledged there was 
another being more dear to me thaneither. ‘*Then,”’ said he, *‘ take this chain 
from my neck, and the crucifix, and a small miniature from my bosom; but not 
yet—not till I leave the boat. You will find an address affixed to the string of 
he latter. Your course of service may lead you to St. Jago—if not, a brother 
officer may"’—His voice became inaudible ; his hot scalding tears dropped fast 
on my hand, and the ravisher, the murderer, the pirate, wept as an innocent and 
helpless infant. ‘ You ell deliver it. Promise a dying man—promise a great 
sinner.”’ But it was momentary—he quelled the passion with a fierce and sa- 
vage energy, as he said sternly@@Promise ! Promise !”’ I did so, and I fulfilled 
it. The day broke. I took the Jéwels and miniature from his neck, as he led 
the way with the firm step of a hero in ascending the long gibbet. The halters 
were adjusted, when he stepped towards the side where I was on, as far as the 
rope would let him, ‘* Dexa me verla—dexa me verla, una ves mas!” I held up 
the miniature. He looked—he glared intensely at it. “ Adios, Maria, seas feliz 
mi querida—feliz—feliz—Maria—adios—adios—M aria—Mar”’ 

‘The rope severed thy name from his heart, sweet girl: but not until it also 
setyred his soul from his body, and sent him to his tremendous account—young 
in years, but old in wickedness—to answer at that tribunal, where we must all 
appear, to the God who made him, and whose gifts he had so fearfully abused, 
for thy broken heart and early death, amongst the other scarlet atrocities of his 
short but ill spent life. 

The signal had .been given—the lumbering flap of the long drop was heard, 
and five-and-twenty human beings were wavering in the sea-breeze in the agonies 
of death! The other eighteen suffered on the same spot the week following : 
and for long after this fearful and bloody example struck terror into the Cuba 
fishermen. 

{In a subsequent chapter, published also by us, on the 29th ult., Cringle an 
nounces his arrival at Havanna. The following interview with Maria, and the 
delivery of the trinkets, is beautifully described. } 

The next morning after breakfast I proceeded to Santiago, and landed at the 
custom-house wharf, where I found every thing bustle, dust, and heat; several 
of the captains of the English vessels were there, who immediately made up to 
me, and reported how far advanced in their lading they were, and enquired when 
we were io give them convoy, the latest news from Kingston, &c. At length I 
saw our friend Ricardo Campana going along one of the noighbouring streets, 
and [ immediately made sail in chase. He at once recognised me, gave me a 
cordial shake of the hand, and enquired how he could serve me. I produced two 
letters which I had brought for him, but which had been forgotten in the bustle 
of yesterday ; they were introductory, and although sealed, I had some reason 
to conjecture that my friend Mr. Pepperpot Wagtail had done ine much more than 
Campana, with great kindness, immediately invited me to his house. 

A shovel-hatted friar now suddenly accosted us. 

‘* Senor Campuna—ese pobre familia de Cangrejo! Lastima! Lastima !”’ 

“ Cangrejo—Cangrejo !” muttered 1; ‘why, it is the very name attached to 
the miniature.” 

Campana turned to the priest, and they conversed earnestly together for some 
moments, when he left him, and we again held on our way. Icould not help 
asking him, what family that was, whose situation the “ padre” seemed so feel- 
ingly to bemoan. 

‘“« Never mind,” said he, ‘‘ never mind ; they were a proud family once, but that 
is all over now—come along.” 

‘‘ But,” said I, “ I have a very peculiar cause of interest with regard to this 
family. You are aware, of course, of the trial and execution of the pirates in 
Kingston, the most conspicuous of whom was a young man called Frederico Can- 
grejo, from whom" 

“Mr. Cringle,” said he, solemnly, “ at a fitting time I will hear you regarding 
that matter: at present I entreat you not to press it.” 

Good manners would not allow me to push it farther, and we trudged along to- 
gether, until we arrived at Don Ricardo Campana’s door. 

[After being hospitably entertained at the house of Don Campana, an excursion 
to the country was planned the next day for the whole party. ] 

At length Don Ricardo approached us—* Gentlemen, I have laid out a little 
plan for the day ; it is my wife’s saint’s-day, and a holiday in the family, so we 
propose going to a coffee property of mine about ten miles from Santiago, and 
staying till morning—What say you!” 

I chimed in—‘‘I fear, sir, that Ijshall be unable to accompany you, even if 
Captain N should be good enough to give me leave, as I have an errand to 
do for that unhappy young fellow that we spoke about last evening—some trin- 
kets which I promised to deliver; here they are’—and | produced the miniature 
and crucifix. 

Campana winced—* Unpleasant, certainly, Lieutenant” 

“| know it will be so myself, but I have promised” 

“Then far be it from me to induce you to break your promise,” said the wor- 
thy man. “Myson,” said he, gravely, “ you must have noticed a friar draw me 
aside more than once yesterday—he is confessor to Don Picador Cangrejo’s fa- 
mily, and his object was to obtain an interview with you, for it is known that you 
were active in capturing the unfortunate men with whom young Federico Cangre- 
jo, his only son, was leagued. Qh that poor boy! Had you known him, gentle- 
men, as I knew him, poor, poor Federico!” 

‘He was an awful villain, however, you must allow,” said the captain. 

“Granted in the fullest sense, my dear sir,” enjoined Campana; “ but we are 
all frail, erring creatures, and he was hardly dealt by. He is now gone to his 
heavy, heavy account, and I may as well tell you the poor boy’s sad story at 
once. Had you but seen him in his prattling infancy, in his sunny boyhood ! 
He was the only son of a rich old father, an honest but worldly man, and of a most 
peevish, irascible temper. Poor Federico, and his sister Francisca, his only sis- 
ter, were often cruelly used; and his orphan cousin, my sweet god-daughter, 
Maria Olivera, their playmate, was, if any thing, more harshly treated; for al- 
though his mother was and is a most excellent woman, and always stood be- 














said he. 





& | tween them and the old man’s ill temper, yet at the time I speak of she had re- 
I do it in the spirit of a | turned to Spain, where a long period of ill health detained her for upwards of 
most humble confession of my errors. It will relieve my heart, though it may | three years, Federico by this time was nineteen years of age, tall, handsome, 
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and accomplished, beyond ail the youth of his rank and time of life in Cuba: But 
you have seen him, gentlemen, in his extremity, it is true ; yet, fallen as he was, 
I mistake if you thought him a common man. For good, or for evil, my heart told 
me he would be conspicuous, and I was, alas the day! too true a prophet. His 
‘attachment to his cousin, who, on the death of her mother, had become an in- 
mate of Don Picador’s house, had been evident to al! but the purblind old man 
for along time; and when he did discover it, he imperatively forbade all inter- 
course betweem them, as, forsooth, he had projected a richer match for him, and 
‘shut Maria up in a corner of his large mansion. Federico, haughty and proud, 
could not stomach this. He ceased to reside at his father's estate, which had 
‘been confided to his management, and began to frequent the billiard-table, and 
‘monte-tables, and taverns, and in a thousand ways gave, from less to more, such 
nunendurable offence, that his father at length shut his door against him, and turn- 
ed him, with twenty doubloons in his pocket, imto the street. 

“ Friends interceded, for the feud soon became public, and, amongst others, I 
essayed to heal it; and with the fond, although passionate father, I easily suc- 
ceeded; but how true it is, ‘that evil communication corrupts good manners ! 
f found Federico, by this time, linked in bands of steel with a junto of despera- 
does, whose calling was any thing but equivocal ; and implacable to a degree, that, 
knowing him as I had known him, I had believed impossible. But, alas, the 
human heart is indeed desperately wicked. I struggled long with the excellent 
Father Carera to bring about a reconciliation, and thought we had succeeded, as 
Federico was induced to return to his father’s house once more, and for many 
days and weeks we all flattered ourselves that he had reformed ; until one morn- 
ing, about four months ago, he was discovered coming out of his cousin’s room 
about the dawning by his father, who immediately charged him with seducing 
his ward. High words ensued. Poor Maria rushed out and threw herself at her 
uncle’s feet. ‘The old man, in a transport of fury, kicked her on the face as she 
lay prostrate ; whereupon, God help me, he was felled to the earth by his own 
flesh, and bone, and blood—by his abandoned son. The rest is soon told ;—he 
joined the pirate vessels at Puerto Escondido, and, from his daring and reckless 
intrepidity, soon rose to command amongst them, and was proceeding in his in- 
fernal career, when the God whom he had so fearfully defied at length sent him to 
expiate his crimes on the scaffold.” 

‘ But the priest,” said I, much excited—* he who has twice fastened on you, 
what does he want with me?” 

“True,” continued Don Ricardo, “he is the very Padre Carera of whom I 
spoke,! and brought a joint message from his poor mother, and sister, and—and, 
oh my darling god-child, my heart-dear Maria’”’ And the kind old man wept 
bitterly. I was much moved. 

“Why,” said Campana, “the family are in the country ; they live about four 
miles from Santiago, on the very road to my property, and we shall call on our 
way; but I don’t much admire these interviews—there will be a scene, I 
fear” 

“ Not on my part,” said I; but call I must, for I solemnly promised”—and 
presented the miniature to Don Ricardo. 

Compana looked at it. It was exquisitely finished, and represented a most 
beautiful girl, a dark, large-eyed, sparkling, Spanish beauty —‘“Oh my dear, 
dear child,” murmured Don Ricardo, “ how like this was to what you were ; how 
changed you are new from what it is—alas! alas! But come, gentlemen, my 
wife is ready, and my two nieces,”—the pretty girls who were of our party the 
previous evening—*“ and here are the horses.” * ¢ * ” 

At length we came suddenly upon a cleared space ; a most beautiful spot of 
ground, where, in the centre of a green plot of velvet grass, intersected with 
numberless smal! walks, gravelled from a neighbouring rivulet, stood a large one- 
story wooden building, built in the form of a square, with a court-yard in the 
centre. 

The hills on both sides were cleared, and planted with most luxuriant coffee- 
bushes, and provision grounds, while the house was shaded by several splendid 
star-apple and kennip trees, and there was a border of rich flowering shrubs sur- 
rounding it on all sides. The hand of woman had been there! 

Large flocks of cattle were grazing on the skirts of the wood, and about one 
hundred mules were scrambling and picking their food in a rocky river-course 
which bisected the valley. 

The hills, tree-covered, rose around this solitary residence in all directions, as 
if it had been situated in the bottom of a punch-bowl; while a small waterfall, 
about thirty feet high, fell so near one of the corners of the building, that when 
the wind set that way, as I afterwards found, the spray moistened my hair through 
‘the open window in my sleeping apartment. We proceeded to the dvor, and dis- 
mounted, following the example of our host, and proceeded to help the gentle- 
woman to alight from the volante. 

The dark hall into which the poreh opened was paved with the usual diamond- 
shaped bricks or tiles, and was not ceiled, the rafters of the roof being exposed ; 
there was little or no furniture in it, that we could see, except a clumsy table in 
the centre of the room, and one er two of the leathern-backed recliniwg chairs, 
such as Whiffle used to patronise. Several doors opened from this comfortless 
saloon, which was innocent of paint, into other apartments, one of which was 
ajar. 

“‘ Estrano,” murmured Don Ricardo, “mui estrano !” 

But Campana, hooking his little fat wife under his arm, while we did the 
agreeable to the nieces, now addressed himself to enter, with the constant pre- 
liminary ejaculation of all well-bred Spaniards in crossing a friend's threshold, 
“ Ave Maria purisima,”” when we were checked by a loud tearing fit of cough- 
ing, which seemed almost to suffocate the patient, and female voices were now 
heard from the room beyond, in great alarm. 

Opening into the hall, presently a little anatomy of a man presented himself at 
‘the door of the apartment, wringing his hands, and apparently in great misery. 
‘Campana and his wife, with all the alacrity of kindhearted people, immediately 
went up to him, and said something to him, which I did not overhear, but the 
poor creature to whom they spoke appeared quite bewildered. ‘* What is it, 
Don Picador!” at length we could hear Campana say, *“ What is it? Is it 
my yar dear Maria who is worse, or what ?—speak, man—may my wife 
enter!” 

Si, si—yes, yes,” said the afflicted Don Picador—* yes, yes, let her go in— 
send—for I am unable to think or act—send one of my people back post to 
Santiago for the doctor—haste, haste. Sa ngre, hecha sangre por lu bocca.” 

Off started N——- for the doctor, and into the room rushed Don Picador and 
Campana, and, from the soands in the sick-chamber, all was bustle and confu- 
sion ; at length the former appeared to be endeavouring to lift the poor sufferer, 
80 as to enable her to sit up in bed ; in the meantime her coughing had gradual- 
ly abated into a low suffocating convulsive gasp. 

“* So, so, lift her up, man,” we could hear Campana say ; “ lift her up—quick 
—or she will be suffocated.” * * * * 

The noise in the room ceased, and presently Campana joined us. ‘“ We must 
proceed,” said he, “ it will never do for you to deliver the jewels now, Mr. 
‘Cringle ; she is too much excited already, even from seeing me.” 

But it was more easy to determine on proceeding than to put it in execution, 
fora heavy cloud that had been overhanging the small valley the whole morning, 
had by this time spread out and covered the entire face of nature like a sable 
pall ; the birds of the air flew low, and seemed to be perfectly gorged with the 
superabundance of flies, which were thickly betaking themselves for shelter 
under the evergreen leaves of the bushes. Al! the winged creation, great and 
sinall, were fast betaking themselves to the shelter of the leaves and branches of 
the trees. The cattle were speeding to the hollows under the impending rocks ; 
negroes, men, women, and children, were hurrying with their hoes on their 
shoulders past the windows to their huts. Several large blood-hounds had ven- 
tured into the hall, and were crouching with a low whine at our feet. The large 
“carrion crows were the only living things which seemed to brave the approaching 
chubasco, and were soaring high up in the heavens, appearing to touch the black 
agitated fringe of the lowering thunder clouds. Al! other kinds of winged 
“creatures, parrots, and pigeons, and cranes, had vanished by this time under the 
thickest trees, and into the deepest coverts, and the wild-ducks were shooting 
= in long lines, piercing the thick air with outstretched neck and clanging 

ing. 

Suddenly the wind fell, and the sound of the waterfall increased, and grew 
rough and loud, and the undefinable rushing noises that precedes a heavy fall of 
rain in the tropics, the voice of the wilderness, moaned through the high woods, 
until at length the clouds sank upon the valley in boiling mists, rolling half-way 
down the surrounding hills ; and the water of the stream, whose scanty rill but 
an instant before hissed over the precipice in a small transparent ribbon of clear 
glass-green, sprinkled with white foam, and then treaded its way round the large 
rocks in its capacious channel, like a silver eel twisting through a desert, now 
changed in a moment to a dark turgid chocolate colour ; and even as we stood 
— lo! a column of water from the mountains, pitched in thunder over 

ace of the precipice, making the earth tremble, and driving up from the rug- 
ged face of the everlasting rocks in smoke, and forcing the air into eddies and 
sudden blasts, which tossed the branches of the trees that overhung it, as they 
were dimly seen through clouds of drizzle, as if they had been shaken by a tem- 
pest, although there was not a breath stirring elsewhere out of heaven: while 
little wavering spiral wreaths of mist rose up thick from the surface of the boil- 
ing pool at the bottom of the cataract, like miniature water-spouts, until they 
were dispersed by the agitation of the air above. 


At leugth the swollen torrent rolled roaring down the narrow valley, filling the 
whole water-course, about fifty wards wide, and advancing with a solid front a 














The channel of the stream, which but a minute before I could have leaped 
across, was the next instant filled, and utterly impassable. 

“You can’t possibly move,” said Don Picador; “ you can neither go on nor 
retreat ; you must stay until the river subsides ” And the rain now began pat- 
terifg in large drops, like scattering shots preceding an engagement, on the 
wooden shingles with which the house was roofed, gradually increasing to a loud 
rushing noise, which, as the rooms were not ceiled, prevented a word being 
heard. 

Don Ricardo began to fret and fidget most awfully,—“ beginning of the sea- 
son—why, we may not get away fora week, and all the ships will be kept back 
in their loading.” k 

All this time, the poor suiferer’s tearing cough was heard in the lulls of the 
rain; but it gradually became less and less severe, and the lady of the house, 
and Senora Campana, and Don Picador's daughter, at lenth slid into the room 
on tiptoe, leaving one of Don Ricardo's nieces in the room with the sick person. 
“She is asleep—Hush.”’ The weather continued as bad as ever, and we 
passed a very comfortless afternoon of it, Picador, Campana, and myself, peram- 
bulating the large dark hall, while the ladies were clustered together in a corner 
with their work. At length the weather cleared, and I could get a glimpse of 
mine hostess and her fair daughter. ‘The former was a very handsome woman, 
about forty; she was tall, and finely formed ; her ample figure set off by the 
very simple, yet, to my taste, very elegant dress formerly described: it was 
neither more nor less than the plain black silk petticoat over a chemise, made 
full at the bosom, with a great quantity of lace frills; her dark glossy hair was 
gathered on the crown of her head in one long braid, twisted round and 
round, and rising up like a small turret. Over all she wore a loose shawl 
of yellow silk crape. But the daughter, I never shall forget her! Tall 
and full, and magnific ently shaped—every motion was instinct with grace. 
Her beautiful black hair hung a yard down her back, long and glossy in 
three distinct braids, while it was shaded Madonna-like off her high and com- 
manding forehead ; her eyebrows—to use little Reefy’s simile—looked as if cut 
out of a mouse’s skin ; and her eyes themselves, large, dark, and soft, yet bril- 
liant and sparkling at the same time, however contradictory this may read ; her 
nose was straight, and her cheeks firm and oval, and her mouth, her full lips, her 
ivory teeth, her neck and bosom, were perfect, the latter if any thing giving 
pomise of too matronly a womanhood ; but at the time I saw her, nothing could 
have been more beautiful, and, above all, there was an imexpressible charm in 
the clear transparent darkness of her colourless skin, into which you thought you 
could look! her shoulders, and the upper part of her arms, were peculiarly beau- 
tiful. Nothing is so exqusitely lovely as the upper part of a beautiful woman’s 
arm, and yet we have lived to see this admirable feature shrouded and lost in 
those abominable gigots —Why won't you, Master Kit North, lend a hand, and 
originate a crusade against those vile appendages? I will lead into action if you 
like,—** Woe unto the women that sew pillows to all arm-holes,” Ezekiel, xiii. 18 
May I venture on such a quotation in such a place ’—she was extremely like her 
brother; and her fine face was overspread with the pale cast of thought— 
a settled melancholy, like the shadow of a cloud in a calm day on a summer land- 
scape, mantled over her fine features; and although she moved with the air of a 
princess, and was possesses of that natural politeteness which far surpassed all ar- 
tificial polish, yet the heaviness of her heart was apparent in every motion, as 
well as in all she said. 

Many people lay under an unaccountable delusion, imagining, in their halluci- 
nation, that a French woman, for instance, or even an English woman—nay, 
some in their madness have been heard to say that a Scotchwoman—has been 
known to walk. Egregious errors all! An Irishwoman of the true Milesian de- 
scent can walk a step or two sometimes, but all other women, fair or brown, 
short or tall, stout or thin, only stump, shuffle, jig, or amble—none but a Spa- 
niard can walk. 

Once or twice she tried to enter into conversation with me on indifferent 
subjects ; but there was a constant tendency to approach (against her own pre- 
arranged determination) the one, the all-absorbing one, the fate of her poor bro- 
ther. “Qh, had you but known him in his boyhood, before bad company had 
corrupted him!’ exclaimed she, after having asked me if he died penitent, and 
she turned away and wept. ‘ Francisca,” said a low hoarse female voice from 
the other room; “ Francisca, venaca, mt quirida hermana.” ‘The sweet girl 
rose, and sped across the floor with the grace of Taglioni, (oh the legs taglionts ! 
as poor dear Bang would have ventured to have said, if he had been extant until 
now,) and presently returned, ane whispered something to her mother, who rose 
and drew Don Picador aside. The waspish old man shook himself clear of his 
wife, as he said, with indecent asperity— 

‘No, no, she will but make a fool uf herself.” 

His wife drew herself up,— 

“She never made a fool of herself, Don Picador, but once; and God forgive 
those who were the cause of it. It is not kind of you, it is not kind.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined the querulous old man, “do as you will, do as you will 
—always crossing me, always crossing.” 

His wife took no farther notice, but stepped across the room to me,—*‘ Our 
poor dying Maria knows you are here ; and probably you are not aware that he 
wrote to her after his’’—her voice quavered—“ after his €ondemnation, the night 
before he suffered, that you were the only one that shewed him kindnes ; and she 
has also read the newspapers giving an accountof the trial. She wishes to see 
you—will you pleasure her! Yet it will be too agitating. Senora Campana 
has made her acquainted that you are the bearer of some trinkets belonging to 
him, from which she infers you witnessed his last moments, as one of them, she 
was told, was her picture, poor dear girl ; and she knew that must have grmen to 
his heart to the last. But it will be too agitating. I will try and dissuade her 
from the interview until the Doctor comes at all events.” 

The worthy lady stepped again into Maria’s apartment, and I could not avoid 
hearing what passed. 

‘My dear Maria, Mr. Cringle has no objection to wait on you; but after your 
severe attack this morning, I don't think it will be wise. Delay it until! Dr. Ber- 
gara comes, at any rate—until the evening, Maria.” 

**Mother,” she said, in a weak, plaintive voice, although husky from the phlegm 
which was fast coagulating in her throat—*‘ Mother, I already have ceased to be 
of this world; I am dying, dearest mother, fast dying; and oh, thou All-good 
and All-merciful Being, against whom I have fearfully sinned, would that the 
last struggle were now o'er, and that my weary spirit were released, and my 
shame hidden in the silent tomb, and my sufferings and very name forgotten!” 
She paused and gasped for breath; I thought it was all over with her; but she 
rallied again and proceeded—* Time is rapidly ebbing from me, dearest mother 
—for mother I must call you, more than a mother have you been to me—and the 
ocean of eternity is opening to my view. If I am to see him at all, I must see 
him now ; I shall be more agitated by the expectation of the interview than by 
seeing him at once. Oh! let me see him now, let me look on one who witnessed 
his jast moments.” 

I could see Senora Cangrejo where she stood. She crossed her hands on her 
bosom, and looked up towards heaven, and then turned mournfully towards me, 
and beckoned me to approach. I entered the small room, which had been fitted 
up by the poor girl with some taste; the furniture was better than any I had seen 
in a Spanish house before, and there was a mat on the floor, aud some exquisite mi- 
niatures and small landscapes on the walls. It was her boudoir, opening apparently 
intoa bedroom beyond. It was lighted by a large open unglazed window, with a 
row of wooden balustrades beyond, forming part of a small balcony. A Carmelite 
friar, a venerable old man, with the hot tears fast falling from his old eyes over 
his wrinkled cheeks, whom I afterwards found to be the excellent Padre Carera, 
sat in a large chair by the bedside, with a silver cup in his hand, beside which lay a 
large crucifix of the same metal; he had just administered extreme uwuction, 
and the viaticum, he fondly hoped, would prove a passport for his dear child to 
another and a better world. As I entered he rose, held out his hand to me, and 
moved round to the bottom of the bed. 

The shutters had been opened, and, with a suddenness which no one can com- 
prehend who has not lived in these climates, the san now shone brightly on the 
flowers and garden plants which grew in a range of pots on the balcony, and 
lighted up the pale face of a lovely girl, lovely even in the jaws of death, as she 
lay with her face towards the light, supported ina reclining position on cushions, 
on a red morocco mattress, laid on a sort of frame or bed. 

Light was her form, and darkly delicate 
That brow, whereon her native sun had sat, 
But had not marr’d” 

She was tall, so far as I could judge, but oh, how attenuated! Her lower limbs 
absolutely made no impression on the mattress, to which her frame appeared to 
cling, giving a ghastly conspicuousness to the edematous swelling of her feet, 
and to her person, for, alas! she was in a way to have become a mother— 

“ The offspring of his wayward youth, 
When he betray’d Bianca's truth ; 
The maid whose folly could confide 
In him, who made her not his bride.” 

Her hand grasping her pocket-handkerchief, drenched, alas, with blood. hung 
over the side of the bed, thin and pale, with her long taper fingers as transparent 





with the pulsations of the large arteries as plain and evident as if the skin had 
been a film, and her beautiful features, although now sharpened by the near ap- 
proaching death agony, her lovely mouth, her straight nose, her arched eyebrows, 





fathom high—a fathom deep does not convey the idea—like a stream of lava, 
or as one may conceive of the Red Sea, when, at the stretching forth of the 
hand of the prophet of the Lord, its mighty waters rolled back and stood heaped 
up as a wall to the host of Israel. 


black, like penciled jet lines, and her smal! ears,—and oh, who can describe her 
| rich black raven hair, lying combed out, and spread all over the bed and pillow 
She was dressed in a long loose gown of white crape ; 
sheet ; but the fire of her eyes—I have purposely not ventured to describe them 
—the unearthly brilliancy of her large, full, swimming eye ! 
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When I entered, I bowed, and remained standing near the door. She said 
something, but in so low a voice that I could not catch the words; and when I 
stepped nearer, on purpose to hear more distinctly, all at once the blood mantled 
in her cheeks and forehead and throat, like the last gleam of the setting sun, 
but it faded as rapidly, and once more she lay pale as death— 

“Yet not such biush, as mounts when health would show 

All the hearts hue in that delightful glow ; 

But ‘twas a hestic tint of secret care, 

That for a burning moment fever’d there ; 

And the wild sparkle of her eye Seem’d caught 

From high, and lighten’d with electric thought ; 

Though its black orb these long low lashes fringe 

Had temper’d with a melancholy tinge.” 
Her voice was becoming more and more weak, she said, so she must be prompt 
You have some trinkets for me, Mr. Cringle?” I presented them. She kissed 
the crucifix fervently, and then looked mournfully on her own miniature. 
“ This was thought like once, Mr. Cringle—Are the newspaper accounts of his 
trial correct!’ she next asked. I answered,that in the main facts they were. 
“ And do you believe in the commission of all these alleged atrocities by him?” 
I remained silent. ‘Yes, they are but too true. Hush, hush,” said she,— 
“look there.” 
I did as she requested. There, glancing bright in the sunshine, a most beauti- 
ful butterfly fluttered in the air, in the very middle of the open window. When 
we first saw it, it was flitting gaily and happily amongst the plants and flowers 
that were blooming in the balcony, but it gradually became more and more slow 
on the wing, and at last poised itself so unusually steady for an insect of its 
class, that even had Maria not spoken, it would have attracted my attention. 
Below it, on the window sill, near the wall, with head erect, and its little basilisk 
eyes upturned towards the lovely fly, crouched a camelion lizard; its beautiful 
body, when I first looked at it, was a bright sea-green. It moved into the sun- 
shine, a little away from the shade of the laurel bush, which grew on the side it 
first appeared on, and suddenly the back became transparent amber, the legs and 
belly continuing green. From its breast under the chin, it every now and then 
shot out a semicircular film of a bright scarlet colour, like a leaf of a tulip, 
stretched vertically, or the pectoral fin of a fish. 
This was evidently a decoy, and the poor fly was gradually drawn down towards 
it, either under the impression of its being in reality a flower, or impelled by 
some impulse which it could not resist. It gradually fluttered nearer and more 
near, the reptile remaining all the while steady asa stone, until it made a sudden 
spring, and in the next moment the small meally wings were quivering on each 
side of the camelion’s tiny jaws. While in the act of gorging its prey, a little 
fork, like a wire, was projected from the opposite corner of the window; pre- 
sently a small round black snout, with a pair of little fiery blasting eyes, appeared, 
and a thin black neck, glancing in the sun. The lizard saw it. I could fancy 
it trembled. Its body became of a dark blue, then ashy pale ; the imitation of 
the flower, the gaudy fin was withdrawn, it appeared to shrink back as far as it 
could, but it was nailed or fascinated to the window sill, for its feet did not move. 
The head of the snake approached, with its long forked tongue shooting out, and 
shortening, and with a low hissing noise. By this time about two feet of its 
body was visible, lying with its white belly on the wooden beam, moving for- 
ward with a small horizontal wavy motion, the head and six inches of the neck 
being a little raised. I shrunk back from the serpent, but no one else seemed 
to have any dread of it; indeed, I afterwards learned, that this kind being good 
mousers, and otherwise quite harmless, were, if any thing, encouraged about 
houses in thecountry. I looked again; its open mouth was now within an inch 
of the lizard, which by this time seemed utterly paralysed and motionless ; the 
next instant its head was drawn into the snake’s mouth, and gradually the whole 
body disappeared, as the reptile gorged it, and I could perceive from the lump 
which gradually moved down the snake’s neck, that it had been sucked into its 
stomach. Involuntarily I raised my hand, when the whole suddenly disappeared. 

I turned, I could scarcely tell why, to look at the dying girl. A transient 
flush had again lit up her pale wasted face. She was evidently greatly excited. 
“Can you read me that riddle, Mr. Cringle? Does no analogy present itself to 
you between what you have seen, between the mysterious power possessed by 
these subtile reptiles, and—Look—look again.” 

A large and still more lovely butterfly suddenly rose from beneath where the 
snake had vanished, all glittering in the dazzling sunshine, and after fluttering 
for a moment, floated steadily up into the air, and disappeared in the blue sky. 
My eye followed it as long as it was visible. and when it once more declined to 
where we had seen the snake, I saw a most splendid dragon-fly, about three 
inches long, like a golden bodkin, with its gauze-like wings, moving so quickly, 
as it hung steadily poised in mid air, like a hawk preparing to stoop, that the 
body seemed to be surrounded with silver tissue, or a bright halo, while it glanced 
in the sunbeam 

‘Can you not read it yet, Mr. Cringle? can you not read my story in the fate 
of the fiv.t beautiful fly, and the miserable end of my Federico, in that of the 
lizard? And oh, may the last appearance of that etherial thing, which but now 
rose, and melted into the lovely sky, be a true type of what I shall be! But that 
poor insect, that remains there suspended between heaven and earth, shall I say 
hell, what am I to think of it?” 

The dragon-fly was stillthere. She continued—“ En purgatorio, ah Dios, tu 
quedas en purgatorio,” as if the fly had represented the unhappy young pirate’s 
soul in limbo. Oh, let no one smile at the quaintness of the dying fancy of the 
poor heart-crushed girl. The weather began te lower again, the wind came past 
us moaningly—the sun was obscured—large drops of rain fell heavily inte the 
room—a sudden dazzling flash of lightning took place, and the dragon-fly was 
no longer there. A long low wild cry was heard. | started, and my flesh creeped. 
The cry was repeated. “ Es el—el mismo, y mingun otra, me venga Federteo, 
we venga, mi querido,” shrieked poor Maria, with a supernatural energy, and with 
such piercing distinctness that it was heard shrill even above the rolling thunder. 

I turned to look at Maria—another flash. It glanced on the crucifix which 
the old priest had elevated at the foot of the bed, full in her view. It was nearer, 
the thunder was louder.”’ “Is that the rain-drops that are falling heavily on the 
floor through the open window?” Oh, God! Oh, God! it is her warm heart’s 
blood, which was bubbling from her mouth liko a crimson fountain. Her pale 
fingers were clasped on her bosom in the attitude of prayer—a gentle quiver of 
her frame—and the poor broken-hearted girl, and her unbornbabe, “ sleeped the 
sleep that knows no waking.” 








Vavietics. 


Married.—At Barnstaple, the Rev. John Guard, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Guard, to Sophia Elizabeth, daughter of F. Kingdon, Esq., of Great Torring- 
ton :-— 

The proverb says—disdaining threats— 
«“ That virtue is its own reward,” 

And well she merits bliss who sets 
Upon her heart a Holy Guard. 

The Proposal—Miss M , a young heiress of considerable personal attrac- 
tions, chanced to be seated at a dinner party, next to a gentleman, remarkable 
in the fashionable cireles for the brilliancy of his wit, and who had long made 
one in the train of her admirers. The conversation turning on the uncertainty 
of life, “| mean to insure mine,” said the young lady archly, “in the Hope.”” 
“In the hope of what?” said her admirer: “ a single life is hardly worth in- 
suring ; | propose we should insure our lives together, and, if you have no ob- 
jection, I should prefer the Alliance. 


A Sine Qua Non.—Ninety-nine men out of every hundred, in the whole 
island of Great Britain, are firmly convinced that the reform will not be worth 
one straw unless I be in Parliament !—Cobbett. 

Two Quakers.—A man convicted of murder at the Admiralty session is like- 
ly to escape hanging, in consequence of a legal objection to the jury, one of 
whom belonged to the Society of Friends, and was not sworn according to law. 
The gaoler told the prisoner of this objection ; when he replied, “ It was very 
friendly of him, seeing that we were both guakers.” 

One Letter !—A letter was lately found, in which one friend spoke so freely 
of another that it led to an irreconcilable quarrel. “Iam surprised,”’ observed 
W., “that such bitter hostility should arise out of so trivial a cause.” “I am 
not at all,” replied J.; “it is quite natural; for a friend becomes a fiend if you 
drop a letter.”’ 

Reform Bill_—The wife of an old tinker in Girvan, who has borne the matri- 
monial yoke for the long period of 15 years, with meekness and propriety, was 
last week delivered of her firstchild! “TI tell’d ye, gudewife,” said the hero 
of budgets, bags, and wallets, on being presented with his heir, “ what the up- 
shot o’ the reform bill wad be.” —Caledonian Mercury. 











as if they had been fresh cut alabaster, with the blue veins winding through her | 
wrists, and her bosom wasted and shrunk, and her neck no thicker than her arm, | 


it looked like a winding | 





The Way to get Married !—Five females, sisters, have been committed to , 
Salop gaol, on a charge of shop-lifting in the shop of Mr. George Collier, Wel- 
lington. It appears from the statement of the prisoners that, finding it very 
difficult to obtain husbands on reasonable terms at Wellington, they committed 
the theft in the hope of more easily securing mates at Botany Bay, where, as re- 
| port says, ladies are in much request. 

Statue of the late Duke of York.—The Column erecting to the memory of the 
| late Duke of York, on the old site of Carlton House, is now fast approaching 
completion. It is to be carried to an elevation of 100 feet, and will be sur- 
mounted by a collossal statue of his Royal Highness, round which will be 
| erected a gallery, to which the public will be admitted by means of a spiral 
staircase, somewhat similar to that within the monument. 
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MAP OF ANTWERP AND ITS APPROACHES BY SEA AND LAND. 
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ANTWERP AND ITS APPROACHES. 

Antwerp was a marquisate under the Dukes of Brabant, and included Ghent, 
‘Termonde, Tournay, Valenciennes, add all the castles on the Scheldt. The city 
itself is situated on the eastern or right bank of the river, 17 leagues from the 
sea, 8 from Brussels, 6 from Bergen-op-Zoom, 22 from the Hague, 38 from Am- 
sterdam, 11 from Breda, 8 from Tournhout, 3 from Lierre, 5 from Malines or 
Mechlin, 28 from Maestricht, 25 .rom Liege, 36 from Aix-la-Chapelle, 60 from 
Luxembourg, 24 from Mons, 5 from St. Nicholas, 12 from Ghent. 

The city of Antwerp was burnt by the Normans in 830, and half of the inhabi- 
tants massacred. In 879 it was taken possession of by the Moors. ‘They were 
driven out, in 886, by the Gauls: who kept possession till 980: when it fell into 
the hands of the Flemings. At the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniards, under Charles, son of the Emperor Maximilian, took the town. After 
a lapse of two hundred years, it came under the dominion of Austria. In 1585, 
it was taken by the Prince of Parma, after a twelve-month’s siege. After the 
battle of Ramilies, in 1706, it surrendered to the Duke of Marlborough, the 
French having occupied it for some years previous. The French re-took it in 
1746; quitted it again in 1748; again took possession of it in 1792; quitted it 
in 1793; took it once more in 1794, and held it till 1814 From 1814 to 1816, 
it was garrisoned by the English, for William, King of the Netherlands. 

The Church of Notre Dame is well known to artists from its possessing two of 
the finest specimens of Ruben’s pencil. They were carried off by the Frencb hut, 
restored along with the other restorations of 1815, We believe every means have 
been used, under their present circumstances, to protect them from accidental 
injury. When Napoleon had annexed the Belgian provinces to France, he 
formed the design of raising Antwerp into a greatnaval emporium. In pursuance 
of this design, in the summer of 1804 he caused the first stone of a navy-yard to 
be laid with great solemnity by Malonet, the Maritime Prefect of the department 
This yard was intended to be sufficiently spacious for laying down at least twen- 
ty ships of the line. It was never completed, and there is not at present a ves- 
tige of it remaining. On the port very large sums were expended; the wet-docks 
alone cost upwards of 13,000,000 of francs. 

Antwerp and its Citadel were confided, after the disasters of the Russian cam- 
paign and the reverses which almost immediately followed, to the guardianship 
of the celebrated Carnot. Carnot had for years abstained from mingling in pub- 
lic business ; and though it was said of him in the early years of the Revolution, 
that he organized victory in the armies of France, during the brilliant career of 
the Emperor he led a life of the most strict and unambitious privacy, conversing 
only with a few friends and his books. When, however, he saw the soil of his 
beloved France threatened, he came forth from his long retreat to assist in its 
defence, and the immediate consequence of his offer of service was the confiding 
of Antwerp to his care. So high was his reputation, that no attempt was made 
to disturb him by the victorious Allies; nor was it until the treaty of Paris that 
the city of Antwerp was placed at their disposal. Opposite the Tete-de-Flandre, 
the Scheldt is about 700 yards across. It is 20 feet deep at low-water, and 40 
feet deep at high water. At that point it was proposed, in the time of Napoleon, 
to throw a bridge across, but a sort of pont rolant is all that has ever been esta- 
blished for facilitating the communications between the opposite banks of the 
river. The quays, which extend from the ruins of the arsenal, near the Citadel, 
to the wet-docks at the opposite extremity of the town, are spacious 

The city is built in the form of a segment of a circle, of which the river is 








al 


the chord. There are covered ways both on the land and the river side, commu- 
nicating with the intrenched camp in the neighbourhood of the docks ,; into which, 
should the town fall into the hands of the Dutch, the Belgian troops could readiiy 
retire. The fine walks which the quays afiorded to the inhabitants are now cut 
up into batteries, erected, some to threaten the Tete-de-Flandre, and others to 
bombard the Citadel. 

The Citadel is in the form of a pentagon, with nine bastions. It was erected 
in 1568. under the directions of the Duke of Alva, by Pacerotti. It has one 
principal entrance, on the North side, from the Marine Arsenal; and a private 
entrance, to admit supplies from the East side, near the causeway, leading from 
Boom, It contains a handsome church, fifteen wells, and bomb-proof buildings 
for a garrison of 8,000 men. Its present garrison is about 6,000. The Citadel 
is a place of great strength. It is defended externally by several outworks; two 
trianguler batteries being situated to the landward, on the side opposite to the 
town, and three still more considerable fortifications on the promontory called the 
Tete-le-Flandre, on the other side of the river. ‘To strengthen himself on that 
side, General Chasse has caused the dikes* of the poldert to be cut; and has 
thus inundated the whole district from Burcht, above Antwerp, to the Pyp de 
Tabac, below it. The principle outworks on the right bank are the Lunette de 
Rid, which is close to the river, and the Lunette St. Laurent, which serves to 
protect the only landward entrance into the Citadel. Fort Montebello, which is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Lunette St. Laurent, is in the hands of 
the Belgians. 

In addition to the Citadel, the Dutch forces are in possession of Fort Liefkens- 
hoek, on the left, and Fort Lillo, on the right bank of the river, both about three 
leagues below the city; the Lunette St. Laurent already noticed, above the city, 
on the right bank; the Tete-de-Flandre, with its dependency, Fort Oosterweel 
or St. Hilaire, on the left bank, immediately opposite to the Citadel. There is 
also a redoubt called Zwyndrecht attached to the Tete-de-Flandre, but it is of no 
great value. 

Tete-de-Flandre—This strong fortification has three grand bastions; two of 
which command the river, and one to the westward or land side, besides some 
strong works built under the direction of the Duke of Wellington to defend the 
access by the Ghent road. The whole of the works are entirely surrounded by 
ditches about fifty feet across. The Téte-de-Flandre must be carried before an 
effectual attack can be made upon the Citadel. Since the peace, the military 
roads and approaches round the fort have been put in complete repair: formerly 
there was a marsh for some miles round, which was completely impassable. 

Ghent, or Gand, is situated on the Scheldt, at its confluence with the Lys, 10 
leagues N. W. of Brussels, and about the same distance S. W. of Antwerp 
The Lys nearly surrounds the town. Ghent has a commodious canal navigation 
to Brughes, which is about 22 miles distant on the road to Ostend. The city is 
completely surrounded with ditches, fed by the different streams in its neigh- 
bourhood ; there are nine principal gates, all furnished with drawbridges and 
guard-houses. Sixty-eight principal bridges (forty-five of stone and twenty-three 





Dike does not bear in Holland the same meaning that it does in England ; in Holland 
it is used to signify a mound or bank for the purpose of protecting the low lanJ from 
inundation. 

Polder is a name given by the Dutch to those fields that lie considerably below the 


ordinary level of the river. By cutting the dike that surrounds them, they can of course 
at any time be flooded. 








of wood), besides numerous smatier ones for foot connect the differ- 
ent parts of the town. The citadel, which stands at the N. E. extremity, facing 
the road to Antwerp, is a regular square, with strong bastions at each corner. 
To the north, is a canal which runs to Sas de Gand and Terneuse. The circuit 
of the walls of Ghent is about 12 miles. Jt contains about 70,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are spacious, and the market-places large and numerous. There are: 
many buildings still remaining, which exhibit the architecture of its ancient mas- 
ters, the Moors and Spaniards. Ghent and its neighbourhood have been a prin- 
cipal theatre of warfare in all the long contested struggles of the different com- 
petitors for the sovereignty of Flanders, whether Austrians, Spaniards, French, 
or Dutch. In ancient times, the city was formidable ; but under the modern sys- 
tem of attack, it is incapable of much resistance, from the great extent of its 
lines. It is worthy of remark, that the citadels both of this place and Antwerp 
were not built for defence from foreign assailants, but as a military check upon 
the mutinous spirit of the cities themselves, amidst the conflicting interests of 
the different states who held them from time to time in subjection. 

Bergen-op- Zoom, one of the strongest fortresses in Dutch Brabant, is situated 
about 25 miles N. of Antwerp, and 22 8S. W. of Breda. It stands partly on the 
river Zee, a branch of the East Scheldt. Along the river, opposite the Isle of 
Tholen, is a line of very strong batteries. Another line of fortresses stretches 
across the country northward, completely commanding all the approaches from 
the Dutch side. Bergen-op-Zoom contains 5,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the 
garrison. An attempt to storm it, in 1813, was attended with great loss to the 
English force employed. 

Breda is a strongly-fortified town; it stands on the rivers Aa and Merck, 32 
miles N. E. of Bergen-op-Zoom, and 22 W. by S. of Bois le Duc, or, as the 
Dutch call it, Hertogenbusch. Breda contains upwards of 2,000 houses, and not 
less than 9,000 inhabitants. 

Brussels, the capital of the new kingdom of Belgium, is situated about 10 
leagues from Antwerp, and about the same distance from Ghent. ‘The city is 
walled, with different gates of entrance. The river Senne passes through the 
middle of the town, together with a canal connected with the branch of the river 
which falls into the Scheldt near Boom. A chain of fortifications surrounds the 
whole town, and there are double rows of trees both around the outer fortifica- 
tions and the city walls. The population of Brussels is about 17,000, besides 
military.—In 1578, the city lost 27,000 of its inhababitants by the plague. In 
1995, it was bombarded by the French, under Marshal Villeroy ; when upwards 
of 4,000 houses, and 16 churches, chapels, and convents were destroyed. There 
is a paved road from Antwerp to Malines, and one which leads through the midst 
of the forest of Soigny to Waterloo. 

Malines, or Mechlin, stands on the river Dyle, a branch of the Scheldt, 12 
miles N. E. of Brussels, about the same distance N. W of Louvaine, and 15 
miles S. E. of Antwerp. The town is intersected by numerous canals. It is 
noted for its founderies for cannon and other warlike engines ; it has also famous 
quilt-manufactures, and excellent beer. Its most noted production, however, is 
its welltknown thread lace, which is even more celebrated than that of Brussels. 
Mechliu contains a population of 16,000. It is well fottified. 

Dendermonde, or Termonde, lies on the bank of the Scheldt to the right of the 
high road leading from Ghent to Antwerp. It occupies a very convenient po- 
sition as a military station from which to attack either of these cities, and more 
particularly by the ready access to stores and provisions from its water-carriage. 
Dendermonde contains 8,000 inhabitants. 

The following statement of the strength and disposition of the French army 
of the North appears in the London papers : 

Sum total of the infantry 49,00, cavalry 6,000. 

There are twelve companies of artillery and five of sappers and miners. 

The battering train consists of eighty pieces, of which forty are twenty-fonr 
pounders, and the rest sixteen pounders and mortars. 

The Duke of Orleans commands the avant guard. His head quarters are at 
Merxchem. 

The head quarters of the Ist division, under Gen. Tiburce Sebastiani, are at 
St. Nicholas, on the left bank of the Scheldt. 

Those of the 2d division, under General Achard, at Schooten. 

Those of the 3d division, under General Jamin, at Malines. 

Those of the 4th division, under General Faber, at Henigen. 

Those of the 5th division, under General Schraum, at Valenciennes. 

To each division are attached two batteries of artillery. 

There are two divisions of artillery. 

The head-quarters of the lst, under General Déjean, are at Alost ; those of 
the 2d, under General Gentil St. Alph , at Oudenarde. To each division is 
attached a battery of horse artillery. There are also two brigades of light caval- 
ry, under Generals Lauristine and Simoneau. 











—— 
LATEST NEWS. 
_ South America arrived on Sunday with London papers to the 3d ult.] 
Ve give below the latest intelligence from Antwerp, which is to the evening 
of the first of December. The French troops had then so nearly completed 
their batteries, that it was believed they would be able to commence an attack 
on the citadel the following day. The Dutch Commander, it seems, was de- 
termined to defend the citadel to the last. There does not appear to be any 
movement of Dutch troops to support the garrison—and it is stated that the 
Prussian army of observation on the frontiers of Belgium, had not materially 
altered its position. ‘The movements thus far, had been singular. The French 
army had been permitted to crect their batteries and make their preparations for 
attacking the citadel, with but slight opposition on the part of the fortress. 
Some of the entrenchments were within 450 yards of the citadel. 

As the movements on the part of England and France, are stated to be “ sole- 
ly in execution of the treaty for the restoration of the Citadel to Belgium,” a 
belief was gaining ground that the reduction of that fortress would put an end 
to further opposition from the Dutch government. ‘The consequences, how- 
ever, cannot be foreseen. ‘The statement that the garrison had fired om the 
messenger despatched to summon its surrender, caused some sensation in 
London. 

Only two or three more Dutch vessels had been sent into England; and we 
perceive that Orders in Council were issued on the 4th of December: For re- 
leasing Dutch vessels having perishable articles on board, and for permitting ves- 
sels to clear out from British ports for Dutch ports in the West and East 
Indies. 

On the same day, a proclamation was issued dissolving the present Parliament, 
and writs were issued for a new Parliament, which writs are returnable on the 
29th January. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
Antwerp, Nov. 30, 2 o'clock. 

The summons was sent to the citadel this morning ; a French officer of the 
staff, with two trumpets, went to deliver it at daybreak. ‘The officer presented 
himself with a flag of truce, at that part leading to the citadel from the burnt 
arsenal, and bearing a despatch for General Chasse. He was refused admittance, 
but his despatch was taken to the General, and he was promised an answer. 
The following is a copy of the summons : 

‘“ SUMMONS 
“Made in the name of France and England, by Marshal Gerard, Commander- 
in-Chief of the French army. 
“To General Chasse, Commandant of the Citadel of Antwerp. 
“ Heap Quarters, Borgerhaut, 
Before Antwerp, Nov. 30. 

*¢ General—I have arrived before the citadel of Antwerp, at the head of a 
French army, commissioned by my Government to demand the execution of the 
treaty of the 15th of November, 1831, which guarantees to the King of the Bel- 
gians the possession of that fortress and also that of those forts dependent upon 
it at both sides of the Scheldt. I hope you are disposed to admit the justice 
of this demand. If it should be otherwise, I am commanded to acquaint you 
that I shall employ the means which are at my disposal to get possession of 
the citadel of Antwerp. 

“The operations of the siege shall be directed against the external sides of 
the citadel: and, notwithstanding that the weakness of the fortress on the side 
of the city, and the shelter of the house offer me great advantages of attacking 
on that side, I shall not avail myself of them: I have, therefore, a right to hope 
that comformably to the laws of war, and the usages generally observed, you 
will abstain from every kind of hostility against the city. I am now im the oc- 
cupation of a part of it, with the sole object of preventing that which might 
expose it to the fire of your artillery. A bombardment (of it) will be an act of 
useless barbarity, and a calamity to the commerce of all nations. 

“If, notwithstanding these considerations, you fire on the city, France and 
England will exact an indemnity equivalent to the damage which may be done by 
the fire from the citadel, from the forts, and also from the vessels of war. It 
is impossible that you yourself should not be aware, that in that case you will 
be personally responsible for the breach of a usage respected by all civilized 
people, and for the evil consequent thereupon. I wait your answer, and I ex- 
pect that you will agree immediately to enter into negotiations with me for de- 
livering up to me the citadel of Antwerp, and the forts dependent on it. Ac- 
cept the assurance of my consideration 

“The Marshal Commander-in-Chief of the army of the North. 

* Count GERARD.” 

At half past 11 o'clock the answer of Chasse arrived, and was sent forward 
to Gerard at Berchem. The contents did not transpire, but the answer was 
guessed to be in the negative, by the fact that, in half an hour after, some 
guns were fired from the citadel, upon the men engaged in the works. 

Another account says—“ The answer of Gen. Chasse was, that he would 
defend his position to the last extremity. As to the question of the city, some 
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positions have been submitted to Marshal Gerard’s consideration ; the result 
i tiation is notknown.” , 
pmo Chasse declared that if the French continued their works after 12 
. ould fire. 
The Proneh have been at work all night, 7,000 men have opened the trenches 
ound Fort Laurent, and on towards Kiel. They have already cut a considera- 
e distance. ° At 10 o’clock, it is said, 500 French metres were opened, Some 
ilitary men have expressed their astonishment that Gen. ( shasse could have suf- 
red the French to work so much during the night, and, as it seems, under his 
pse. 
At 12 o'clock the first gun was 
pread on all sides. 
: yo ane Dec. 1, 10 A. M.—The French have worked all night, notwithstand- 
g the rain, and haye already completed a battery in the garden called the 
armony, between Forts Montebello and St. Laurent.. During the night the 
arkness did not allow the Dutch to see the men at work. Few guns were heard 
ter 10 o'clock. ; 
It is asserted on the best authority, that the French works will be ready for 
rerations in full to-morrow. ‘The wet weather will, it is feared, do the troops 
re injury than Chasse’s fire. 
Half past 1o’clock.—The division on the left bank of the river under Gen. 
sbastiani maintains its communication with Marshal Gerard by a bridge of Pon- 
ons at the village of Kulbeck, a little in advance of Hemixen. The object of 
at division being to clear the left bank, is likely to be delayed from the want 
a flotilla. It ean be soon united with the chief corps of the army, in case the 
ince of Orange moves forward. 
T ” seaelian eiaaiee to the neutrality of the town has not yet been decided, 
nt if Chasse leave it alone until to-morrow, the French expect to employ his 
tention so as to form his fire in another direction, and to silence it before he 
io much mischief. oe , 
The firing from the citadel still continues, and but occasionally. It is directed 
hiefly against the battery forming to enfilade the face of the Lunette. 
2 o'clock.—The Dutch have made a sortie of two or three companies by the 
te of Kiel, and advanced towards the trenches, which were instantly manned. 
They pushed forward a few men to see what the French sapewvs were doing, 
nd then, having burned two houses which obstructed their view from the ci- 
el, withdrew. 
The ten French batteries will be gompleted with guns, &c. to night, and 
e expected to open on the citadel to-morrow. 
"There is great apprehension that the firing from the fort Montebello will pro- 
-e a bombardment of the town. : ; 
Brujedls, Dec. 1,6 P. M.—It was Lt. Col. Auvray, of Marshal Gerard's 
aff, who bore the summons to Chasse, accompanied by a single trumpet. His 
ception was cold, but civil, and the answer in the negative. ‘ Tell the Mar- 
al,” said he, “ that I shall bury myself under the ruins of the citadel. As to 
he neutrality of the city I promise nothing—that will be regulated by circum- 
ances and events.” 
London, Dec 3, evening. —We have received by express, the Paris papers of 
riday and Saturday. The proceedings of the Legislature seem entirely to en- 
oss public attention at Paris. The debate on the address in answer to the 
ing’s speech, was still going on in the Ghamber of Deputies. -On Friday 
ening one of the amendments proposed, implying a vote of censure on Minis- 
fers for having counselled the proclamation of martial law in Paris, on the 7th 


heard in the city ; alarm and agitation soon 


Sef June, was rejected by a large majority, at the end of an extremely animated 


ebate. Count d’Offalia, the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, has been called to 

adrid, to fill the office of Minister of the Interior, with that of Prime Minister. 

. Calomarde, his predecessor in the ministry,has arrived in France in a state 

f utter destitution. According to our correspondent’s letter, the Austrian 

mbassador in Paris was still in hopes of bringing about a settlement of the 

WBelgic question without the shedding of much bleod, and was using active exer- 

Mions for that purpose. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portsmouth, Nov. 29.—The Royal Adelaide transport, which attempted to 

Make out 40 horses for Don Pedro, at Oporto, returned this morning with the 

oss of nearly or quite half of them, not having been able to get into Oporto, in 


a onsequence of the fire of the battery, Miguel has erected on the point at the 


outh entrance of the river. The Adelaide arrived off the port on the 15th, 
nnd left it on the 22d, during the whole of which time she had no .communica- 
ion with the city or any of Don Pedro's officers; she attempted to enter the 
iver on the 19th, with the Raven man-of-war cutter, and two cutters laden with 
stores and recruits for Don Pedro, but 26 well-directed shots from Don Miguel's 
vattery, and at the same time across-fire from a battery onthe north point, which 
they could not tell whether it belonged to Pedro or Miguel, warned them all to 
return, and no.other opportunity offered for their goingin. Nothing was seen of 
)Sartorious’s squadron, or of the English, squadron. 
’ The Adelaide heard from a Portuguese pilot, whom they were obliged to 
run away with, that Pedro had made a sortie on the 17th, which was crowned 
swith brilliant success; but, brilliant as it may be, it had not opened the entrance 
f the Douro, or raised its blockade five days afterwards—in fact, he must be 
in a bad plight. * 
Paris, Dec. 1.—The Five per Cents are at 96,20—Threes 67,50. Exchange 
n London, 25f. 55 for money. 






















—>—— 
Dreutz, the converted Jew, who sold the Duchess of Berri to the police, is 
Parisian by birth. The reward promised to Dreutz is now said to have been 
00,000 francs, of which he is reported to have touched 350,000. Glas- 
ow has been approved of by the Lords of the Treasury asa port for the impor- 
ation of tobacco. ‘The Lisbon advices are to the 24th of November, and 
urnish an Official account of the defeat of Don Pedro's forces on the 17th, with 
great loss in killed and wounded. From France there does not appear to be 
any intelligence of much interest. M. Dupin, the candidate of ministers, has 
een elected to the Presidency of the Chambers. In Beigium the interfer- 
ence of France is wholly unpopular, and must have considerable influence 
mm the fortunes of the campaign. ‘The French and Belgian officers are upon the 
worst terms. The French Chambers had re-assembled to discuss the late ad- 
dress of the King, which we gave in Friday's Gazette, and a mere echo of the 
speech was agreed to, which was considered of a servile ¢haracter.——-The opin- 
ion at Vienna was, that the Duchess uf Berry would be sent to her family. 
An immense amount of merchandise had been sent from Antwerp to Flanders, 
Brussels, and other places, and the streets made an exhibition of desolation, more 
han half the shops being shut, and sadness depicted in every countenance. 
A Brussels paper of November 27, says the resignation of the Belgian ministers 
has more and more entangled the public affairs, and that Leopold will be placed 
in an awkward position. ‘The Dutch had cut some of the Dikes, and Middle- 
‘berg was wnderwater. It is said the Prussians will not cross the lines, unless 
the French make an attempt upon Holland, not intending to interfere with the 
French proceedings as to the citadel of Antwerp. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, with 
part of the fleet, had returned to the Downs, on account of the appearance of 
stormy weather. Russia had applied to England for another Loan, which, it 
is said, will be taken with avidity by capitalists. The British troops in Portu- 
gal under Don Pedro have become very restive and troublesome for want of 
their pay. They are kept toleably quiet by fair promises. From the gene- 
ral complexion of the Paris papers, new disturbances were apprehended.—The 
Duchess of Berry is a prolific theme with the writers for the Parisian journals. 
The British Admiralty had sent despatches to the Commanders on the 
» West India stations, with the news of the Embargo on Dutch vessels, and 
of the blockade. The election of Dupin as President of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is spoken of with great triumph by the Doctrinaire Ministry ; 
the Laberauz, in all trials of strength since having been defeated by the Dupin 
) party. The Princess Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Buonaparte, had ar- 
rived at her father’s house in London. The Right Hon. Countess of Cassilis, 
died lately at Edinburgh. Numerous columns of the French and English pa- 
pers are filled with speculations at the attempt onthe life of the King of France; 
and we cannot discover whether the attempt was real or otherwise. Three 
hundred volunteers have recently passed through Amiens, on their way to Eng- 
land, where they intended to embark for Oporto to join the forces of Don Pedro. 
) ——The officers and water guard to Sicily had brought in a Dutch West In- 
diaman which would be detained till the result of the pending measures between 
} the “Great Powers” be known. Lieutenant General Sir Peregrine and 
Lady Sarah Maitland are ann unced as having recently returned to England, 
after an absence of 15 years ——Addresses to the King against the Dutch war 
were getting up in all parts of Great Britain; in Leeds 5000 signatures of 
the most eminent merchants had been obtained. ‘The Glasgow Courier calls 
the proceedings against Holland, “ anti-national and unprincipled,” and adds— 
“We trust every one who sympathises in the cause of the heroic Dutch will 
come forward and subscribe an address to the Throne on that occasion.”—— 
| The English cutter Raven, in attempting to enter the Douro on the 19th No- 
| vember, after having carried out despatches for three packets arrived from Eng- 
} land and Lisbon, was fired upon from the the batteries erected at the entrance 




































































of the Douro, and was obliged to retire from the bar. The British Consul and 

Capt. Glascock, commander of the British ships in the Douro, immediately ad- 
dressed a note to Viscount de Santa Martha, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 

which they protested against the outrage, and stated that they should immediate- 
Sly lay the subject before their government. 


ee 
ie THe Army. 
a ar Office, Nov. 23.—RI. Regt. of Horse Gds.: H. J. Thomson, Gent. to be 
or. by pur., v. Lord Macdonald, who rets.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Surg. M 








__ Bye Aleton. 





———SES=—— 
Cathcart, from the 38th Regt. to be Surg., v. Roe, who exchs.—7th Regt. of Ft.: 
Lt. F. Nisbett, from the h. p. of the 18th Light Drags. to be Lt., v. Murray, app. 
to the 60th Regt.—14th Do.: Lt. J. B. Maxwell, from the 20th Regt. to be Lt., 
v. Higginbotham, who rets.—20th Do.: Ens. W. Heron to be»Lt. by pur., v. 
Maxwell, app. to the 14th Regt.; and B. Newman, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. He- 
ron.—21st Do.: A. Seton, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Gordon, app. to the 
91st Begt.—22d Do.: Lt A. Campbell, from the h. p. unatt. to be Lt., v. Antho- 
ny, ret. rec. a commutation —Slst Do.: Staff-Asst.-Surg. C. H. James to be 
Asst.-Surg., v. Murray, prom. in the 46th Ft.—36th Do.: A. Thistlethwayte, who 
rets.—38th Do.: S. S.C. Roe, M.D. from the 7th Drag. Gds. to be Surg., v. 
Catheart, who exchs.—46th Do.: Asst.-Surg. D. Murray, M.D. from the 31st 
Regt. to be Surg., v. Mallock, dec. 60th Ft. Lt. Hon. D. H. Murray, from the 
7th Regt. to be Lt. vy. Frederick F. L. Dayrolles, who rets. upon h. p—9Ist Ft. 
Lt. James F. G. Campbell to be Capt., by pur v. Northey, who rets. ; Ens. D. 
Forbes to be Lt. by pur. v. Campbell; and Second Lt. Bertie E. M. Gordon, 
from the 21st Regt. to be Ens. v. Forbes—92d Ft. Capt. J. D. Macfarlane, from 
the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. James Macdonald, who exehs. receiving the 
difference. 

Hospital Staff—G. K. Pitcairn, M.D. to be Ltaff-Asst.-Surg., v. James, app. to 
the 31st Regt. (All the above are dated Nov. 23, 1832.) 

Memorandum—The names of the Lt., in the 42d Regt. are Robert William- 
son Ramsay, and not Robert Ramsay Williamson, as formerly stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 19.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Maj.-Gen. Geo. 
Ramsey to be Col.-Commandant, v. Cuppage, deceased. 


The first number of the Emigrant was published at this office on Wednesday. 








Exchange atNew York on London 60 days 7 a 73 per cent. 
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We have no later accounts from Europe than those furnished by the South 
America. She brought London papers to the 4th of Dec., from which we have 
made extracts, and placed in another column. 

The King dissolved the old Parliament by proclamation on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, and ordered the elections to take place under the new bill imme- 
diately. The writs are made returnable on the 29th of January. The 
reformed Parliament will, therefore, be in session ina few weeks from this time, 
and the good or evil of the great measure will soon betested. A hot warfare is 
beginning to rage between the government party and the radicals—the latter on 
all occasions demand pledges, which the former, so far, steadily abjure. In con- 
sequence of this, dissentions are beginning to manifest themselves in many places, 
by the rejection of the government candidates. Sir J. Hobhouse, will, it seems 
highly probable, lose his seat for Westminster, and it is even apprehended that 
his friend, Sir Francis Burdett, may possibily, share the same fate. Col. 
Evans, Mr Wakley, avd Sir John Key, submit to the shackles of pledges 
and receive the applause of the multitude accordingly. The Times news- 
paper indulges in effusions of almost boundless rage, first against the con- 
servatives, and next against its old friends the radicals. Ina recent article 
it calls on the tories, if they value their lives, property, and liberty, to coalesce 
with the whigs and moderates, or the “‘clubbists,” to use its own phrase, will 
make them repent it in sackcloth and ashes. From all this it is perfectly clear, 
that the government finds itself unable to manage the mass of the lower classes, 
organized and led on as they are by the politicalunions. Truly, then, the present 
is an eventful moment, for on the composition of the new House of Commons 
depends the fate of the empire. We subjoin the concluding part of the article 
referred to, which will show the trepidation of the Times, and by inference too, 
the government are labouring under. 


We believe we assert a fact which can be vouched by many testimonies,—viz., that 
a very high and very upright, as well as a clear-sighted, persunage, considers the high 
Tories at this moment as one and all fit for Bedlam. 

What, again, shall we say to the workers of iniquity on the opposite side of the 
question? The report of the Key-and-Pearson meeting on Wednesday last states 
that Mr. Watley insisted on the reduction of 20,000,001. of taxes as a measure at 
once necessary and practicable! The interest of the public debt is 28,000,0002., so 
that without robbing the public creditor (though such an act might be venial enough 
with sume people) the country would have minus 2,000,000l, to support navy, 
army, and all its civil functionaries! God preserve us from radical arithmetic! Mr. 
Hume might have taught the gentlemen better. A blessed set of Lycurguses and 
Solens, of legislators, financiers, and statesmen they must have bees who summoned 
a meeting of all London and Westminster for the sake of spouting forth, or listening to, 
such tremendous rubbish,—of fixing beforehand, and binding candidates irrevoeably to 
the support of what may almost be termed a code of laws dictated by these same nose- 
leaders of the rabble, and voted by their supreme and unerring wisdom to be applicable 
te the affairs of England atall times, and under all circumstance, foreign and y some 
of peace and war, of famine and abundance, of prosperous aud adverse fortune. We 
really cannot, upon looking at the proceedings of the Loadall Tavern, and at those who 
appear to have got up and managed them.—we cannot stifle our contempt for the po- 
litical meanness of the candidates and members who so forgot the respect due to them- 
selves and their avowed pretensions as to obey the summons and attend the meeting. 
If weakness will thus pander to impudence—if want of dignity wilf thus bow before 
want of principle, no wonder things are come to such a pass, or that the mob assume 
to be the masters. The concoctors of the above meeting had as much business to call 
before them the whole body of gentlemen who stood for Middlesex, London, West- 
minster, Southwark, and the new districts, and lecture them, and exact pledges from 
them, as they would have had to command the meeting of the Parliament itself to 
Guildhall, and there issue mandates to their legislative slaves, as Napoleon used to 
those automata whom he nicknamed “the Chambers” of his iron empire. The thing 
is not to be borne—the demagogue-and-movement-monarchy must be grappled with 
and fit.ng down. Let the real friends of liberty show a little of that firmness which liberty 
only can give, and these wretched anarchists, who understand liberty as much as they 
do algebra, will soon slink into that obscurity from which they never venture to emerge 


except when a false alarm, raised by themselves. has cleared the field for their opera- 
thons, 





The siege of Antwerp by the French army has commenced, the citadel having 
been previously summoned to surrender. The summons met with a spirited re- 
fusal, and the trenches were consequently opened. To the surprise of the 
French, the Baron Chasse allowed this operation to be performed with little mo- 
lestation, and the assailants were enabled to secure themselves, in a great de- 
gree, from the fire of the fortification. This is an important advantage to the be- 
siegers, and is differently accounted for—some supposing that Chasse is prepa- 
ring mines, others that he committed a military error, while not a few affirm that 
no serious resistance will be made, and that the garrison will surrender the place 
after the hostilities have proceeded sufficiently far to make the surrender a com- 
pulsory one. By this last mode, as the French certainly can take the place unless 
the northern powers interfere, Holland will save her honour, and at the same time 
spare the effusion of blood. ‘The last supposition may be, after all, the correct 
one, since it is, we think, sufficiently clear that Prussia will take no part in the 
contest. The military movements of that power towards the Meuse had refer- 
ence to the preservation of the tranquility of Germany, or in other words, to pre- 
vent any outbreaking or popular movement on the approach of the French ar- 
mies. All idea of the interference of the northern powers to preserve Antwerp, 
must be abandoned, for if such a project had been contemplated by Russia or Prus- 
sia, their armies would ere this have entered Belgium and Holland. One hun. 
dred thousand men would at least have covered Antwerp, or made demonstrations 
in its favour. There is nothing, then, to lead us to doubt, that Russia and Prus- 
sia will look on and view the capture of this fortress in sullen silence, after which 
the French army must, agreeably to the Convention, retire within its territories. 
The Dutch can offer no effectual assistance themselves, because their regular 
force does not much exceed 50,000 men, while Marshal Gerard has with him 
100,000. 

But granting that Antwerp will captured and delivered over to the Belgians— 
that the French army returns to France, and the combined fleets raise the block- 
ade and depart from the coast of Holland, how will Holland and Belgium 
stand affected thent Will all cause of difficulty be removed, and will 
peace be secured between these two belligerents! We have our doubts, for 
we see nothing to prevent Holland from waging immediate war on her neighbour. 
But it will be said that in such a case the French would return; it may be so, 
but the contingency is not stipulated for in the Convention, and before a fresh 
invasion ean take place, anew convention must be made, and all the parapher- 
nalia of Protocols—of the cumbrous forms of diplomatic negotiations, changes and 
interchanges of ratification must be previous again gone through with, during 
which time a dashing advance under the Prince of Orange might overrun Bel- 
gium, and put Brussels again in the hands of the Stadtholder, We do not say 
this will be the case, but we do say that the thing is possible, and js countea 
upon by some of the London journals. The Morning Chronicle affirms that 
there is no political or physical impediment to it, and that England and France 


are not bound again to interfere. Their obligations called on them to clear the 





Belgium territory of the Dutch, and having done so once, their task was at an 
end. Time alone, however, can solve these questions. - 





For the map of Antwerp and its immediate environs, we are indebted to t 
excellent and very useful publication, the New York Rail Road Journal. 
map very appropriately follows that in our paper of last week, which describes 
the approach to the city by water, while the present delineates the approaches 
by land. 

"The late Bishop Hobart, whose loss was so mugh deplored throughout his ex- 
terisive diocese, is honoured in his*grave by the erection of a monument within 
the structure that had witnessed his frequent exertions. 

The Vestry of Trinity Church, with a laudable anxiéty,to perpetuate the me- 
mory of their former pastor and diocesan, devoted ample funds for the employ- 
ment of the highest talent in the country, and a monument has accordingly been 
sculptured by Mr. Ball Hughes as honourabletto his ability as tothe motives that 
summoned his chisel to the task. 

The design is strictly allegorical in one of its parts, and natural in.another; 
the figure of Religion is introduced as the supporter of the Bishop; at the same 
time directing his eye to the Sun of Righteousness that beams from above ; un- 
accompanied by any of the usual symbols characteristic of her office, this figure 
conyeys the meaning of the artist from the simple associations of the dying mo= 
ments of the Bishop, the Bible supported on his knees, and the sun to which his 
eye is attracted. The figure is clothed with a plain mantle, falling with grace- 
ful, and we may add beautifully executed folds to the feet, and her attitude is sim- 
ple, unaffected, and as it were bent to the purpose of her office 

The figure of the Bishop is one of calm repose and resignation, and the last 
act of life appears in his pressure of that book, upon which his hopes depended. 
The whole monument is contrived as admirably as it is executed, and reflects the 
highest credit on the sculptor, who has had the satisfaction of setting an example 
that we hope will be zealously followed, of ornamenting the churches of the city 
with memorials of departed worth. 

We may state that the height of the monument is 20 feet—the figure in alto 
relievo is nearly 7 feet high, and the whole is chiselled from a block of Carara 








marble. 

We have received the first number of a new paper, published at Montreal, 
called the “ Settler.” We observe that the proprietors had determined to calf 
their paper the Emigrant, when the announcement of a paper, just published by 
us, of the same name obliged them to alter the cognomen of theirown. We re- 
gret we were not aware of this, as we were not particularly wedded to our own 
name, having another that would have suited our purpose equally well. Settler, 
however, is a good name, and is, perhaps, in some respects preferable to Emi- 
grant; at all events, if the Settler continues to be as well conducted as the first 
number promises, it will be a prosperous concern under any title. ‘ 





The “ packer” of the New York Albion informs the writer of the three line 
paragraph in the National Gazette, that the Albion is put under an envelope and 
addressed to him, and forwarded by mail every Saturday. He will, however, 
adopt any other superscription, or mode of transmission which the National Ga- 
zette will point out. especially if it be couched in terms of civility. 


On the last page will be found the beautiful and highly popular aria Dalla 
Gioja e dal Piacere, as sung by Madame Pedrotti. The air and recitative is pub- 
lished by Dubois and Stodart, Broadway, who have also just printed the follow- 
ing musical pieces :— 

Rondoletto, sur L’Orgie de Cariffe, arranged by H.’ Lenroine. 

Tu vedrai la Sventurata—Aria from Il Pirata, with variations by H: Lenroine. 

La Barcarole—Brilliant Rondo, by C. Thibault. 

The Bird’s Release—Song, by Mrs. Hemans. 

Sweet Roses, sweet Posies—Cavatina, by C. E. Horn, sung with great ap- 
plause by Miss Hughes. 

Montreal Bazaar Waltz, by Alex. Duff. 

Alpenlied—-a Tyrolese Mountain Lay—with introductions and variations, by 





W. Incho. 

Three Arietta’s. with accompaniment for Piano Forte or Guitar, by M. R. 
Lacy—viz.:—L eta del contento. Ah! dove sei, mid caro Titiro. Perché mar, 
spictata Cloride. 





Encyclopedia Americana. Vol. 12th, comprising the subjects, within Ste and’ 
‘ Vis. Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. 
The labours of the intelligent and indefatigable editors are nearly at an end 
as connected with this work, but one volume remaining to complete the series. 
We recognize more than an usual variety in the book before us, and several of 
the most valuable subjects in science are contained within its alphabetical limits. 
When we assert that this undertaking has reached its 12th volume without the 
acustomed falling off that usually marks an Encyclopedical career, in fact that 
the same vigour and ability marks its close as was apparent in its commence- 
ment, we imagine that “ the force of praise can no farther go” without seeking 
the distinction gained by the late Dr. Rees or the editors of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, by their elaborate compilations, and comprehensive treaties, the 
American work claims approbation in the useful brevity of its subjects, by which 
its value as a ready reference is increased. Based upon the German “ Con- 
versations-Lexicon”’ it affords in addition to the materials gathered from this 
source, the most interesting intelligence relating to America, and as it is the 
latest encyclopedia, and one especially destined for this country, we may in this 
particular, regard it as the best that has yet appeared. The Biography of this 
nation has also been a favourite subject with the editors, and this alone would 
render it an attractive and useful companion. We shall wait for the concluding 
volume for a more comprehensive notice on the whole work, in the meanwhile, 
recommending it to the notice of our native and foreign friends as a sufficient 
guide, and an elegant instructor. a 

A crowded and fashionable audience attended Signor Montressor’s benefit on 
Thursdey. The Pirate was exquisitely performod, and all the vocalists were 
in fine voice. ‘The troupe we understand wif] positively depart for Philadelphia 
on Mondey. Elisa e Claudio will be repeated to-night, being the farewell rep- 
resentation which will assuredly attract a full house. 

In the course of the evening Mr. H. I. Trust executed a beautiful concerted 
piece on the Harp, by Bochsa, which was well and desetvedly applauded. 

That industrious and very meritorious performer, Mr. Richings, took his bene- 
fit last night at the Park 

The Kembles are drawing crowded houses and wiuning golden opinions in 
Baltimore- 

Mr. Sinelair and Miss Hughes are singing in Boston—the papers of that city 
speak in the highest terms of theit great merits. The Boston Galaxy awards to 
Mr. S. great praise for his beautiful execution of the Barcarole and “ Sister dear’” 
in Masantello. 

Mr. Charles Kean will take his farewell benefit prior to his return to England, 
on Monday next, when he will appear as Hamlet, Shylock, and Sir Giles Over. 
reach and perform portions of the tragedies to’ which these characyers belong. 
We trust a good company will be present to mark with their approbation the high 
estimation in which he is held in the this country as an actor and a gentleman. 





REAT REDUCTION!—~-TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN MER- 
CHANTS.—Wholesale Book and Stationary store, No, 12 Liberty street, near 
Maiden-Lane. 

The establishment of the subscriber is undoubtedly the cheapest in New York. His 
stock of Books and Stationary, including all the collaterals, is extensive, constantly in- 
creasing, and is laid on the most advantageous terms. Many persons from different 
parts, who come in this city on business, are in the habit of attending the auction sales 
at night, for the purpose of buying books and stationary cheap. The subscriber informs 
all such that they can be supplied with every thing in the above line they may want, by 
calling at his store, at prices much lower than the auctions; they having at the same 
time the advantage of selection, and of taking the quantity that suits, 

The following articles always on hand, viz :—School-books, Bibles of every size and 
quality, Psalms and Hymms, Prayer-books, Divinity in general, Medical, Law, and 
Agricultural works, and Misceilany in general ; Paper of all kinds; Account-books, 
Quills, Pens, Slates and Pencils, and every thing in the Stationary line. Orders solicited. 

[Jan. 12, 4t.] J DOYLE. 


RAND FANCY DRESS BALL—CITY SALOON, 218 Broadway.—J. W. 

W Trust will give his first Fancy Dress Ball on Thursday, the Ith inst. Band 

as usual, will »e full and effective. Tickets to admit 1 Gentlemen and ween a 
an. 17. 


SIYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York.—Sylvester has been particularly fortu- 
s nate lately, every prize of any importance having passed through his hands, 
chiefly to country patrons. Every Wednesday confirms his well established celebrity. 
The following lotteries are next to be drawn:—Wednesday, Jan. 23—Extra Class 
No. I—capitals $12,500, $5,000, &c &c, tickets $4—shares in proportion. Wedaes- 
day, Jan, 30—Extra Class No 2—capitals $20,000 $5,000, 20 of $1000, &c &c, tickets 
&5—sha-es in proportion, Wednesday, Feb. 6, a mammoth, a real mammoth, class 
Reg. 3—capitals $30,000, $20,000, $6,000, $5,000. 20 of $1,000, &c. tickets $10— 
| shares in proportioa—lowest prize $12—a splendid atfair, and worthy attention— 
| tickets in great variety at the ever and allflucky Sylvester, 130 Broadway, where all or= 
ders meet the same attention as persona! application. 















January 12, 





DALLA GIOJA E DAL PIACERE, 
Rondo, composed by Bellini: introduced in the Opera of Elisa e Claudio, by saat Pedrotti. Arranged for the Piano Forte by Signor A. Bagioli. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
ALLEGRO MODERATO. 












Dalla gioja _e dal pia - cer non re - siste il cor nel 


sen all’ i - - dea ditanto benva sma - ri - to ilmio pensier sedel pianto e dei sospir Tal mercede ilciel mi da amesi fa la me - - - moria del sof - 
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so ave a me si me - - mo - ria del soffrir sedel pianto e dei sos - il ciel mi si si fin so ave a me 
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del soffrir fin so ava a =me si fa la me - mo - ria de® bt) + GD Os? eeBetie 
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